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OR the general Chinese offensive 
in Korea late in April, the twen- 
tieth United Nations Command re- 
port says, the enemy concentrated 
nine Chinese communist armies on a 
50-mile sector of the west, and estab- 
lished a reserve of three to five addi- 
tional armies immediately to the rear, 
thus providing a total available force 
in the forward battle area of from 
34 to 40 Chinese communist divi- 
sions, plus four North Korean divi- 
sions On the extreme western flank. 
On the 50-mile front from Hwachon 
to the east coast, there were one Chi- 
nese army and three North Korean 
corps, totaling twelve to fourteen di- 
visions. 

“It is thus apparent,” the report 
explains, “that the enemy has mus- 
tered almost the maximum forces 
available to him in Korea for a major 
effort in the west. Not counting the 
twelve badly mauled Chinese com- 
munist force divisions, which are not 
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considered immediately available for 
combat, the enemy has now ex- 
panded his effective forces in Korea 
to a total of more than 70 divisions.” 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


HE basis of an international in- 

strument to limit opium produc- 
tion to world medical and scientific 
needs was approved by the sixth ses- 
sion of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs held at United Nations Head- 
quarters from April 10 to May 24. 
These will now go before the next 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Broadly speaking, the proposed 
plan would prohibit countries that 
did not export opium in 1950 from 
exporting it in future. Opium pro- 
duction would be controlled by 
setting a limit to the stocks that may 
be held in a country. Provision is 


made whereby a country on which 
an export or import “embargo” has 
been imposed by the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board may appeal to a 
specially constituted tribunal. The 
plan would prohibit formation of 
cartels either by purchasers or by 
sellers of opium. 

Other decisions of the Commission 
related to drafting a Single Conven- 
tion on Narcotic Drugs, illicit drug 
traffic, and the abolition of opium- 
smoking in the Far East. 


Syria-Israel 

Syria and Israel appeared willing 
to abide by the Security Council’s 
resolution of May 18 on their dis- 
pute over Israel’s drainage of the 
Hula marshes, Major-General Wil- 
liam E. Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization for Palestine, reported 

(Continued on page 606) 
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Rights 





A Review of the Work of the Seventh Session 


By 


Dr. Charles Malik 


Chairman of the Commission on Human Rights and Minister of Lebanon 


in the United States 


INCE the adoption and proclama- 

tion by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on December 10, 
1948, of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the main task of the 
Commission on Human Rights has 
been the elaboration of a Covenant 
on Human Rights. 

Whatever may be the legal value 
of the Universal Declaration, solemn- 
ly adopted and 
proclaimed  with- 
out any opposing 
vote by repre- 
sentatives of 48 
nations, (and | 
can argue at some 
length that it 
has greater legal 
value than an 
ordinary recom- 
mendation or res- 
olution of the 
General Assem- 
Covenant is to go fur- 





the 


bly,) 
ther than the Declaration: (a) it will 
define, with a greater degree of legal 
precision, at least some of the rights 
proclaimed in the Declaration; (b) 


it will include certain international 
measures of implementation aiming 
either at the promotion of these 
rights, or at the supervision of their 
implementation within the contract- 
ing states; and (c) it will be open 
for signature and ratification by 
Member states, so that those who 
adhere to it will be legally bound by 
its terms. 

The Commission on Human Rights 
at its sixth session held at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, from March 27 to 
May 19, 1950, prepared a draft 
Covenant on Human Rights. How- 
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ever, the Commission itself con- 
sidered this draft as not final when 
submitting it to the Economic and 
Social Council. The Council, after 
having examined the draft during its 
eleventh session held in Geneva 
from July 3 to August 16, 1950, 
submitted it to the General Assem- 
bly with a request to give guidance 
to the Commission on Human Rights 
on four major points in order that 
the Commission could complete its 
work on the Covenant. The General 
Assembly, in its Resolution 422 (V), 
acceded to this request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the 
Commission, which met on April 16, 
1951, in its seventh session, began 
the essential task of revision and 
completion of the Covenant in the 
light of the decisions of the General 
Assembly. 
The Commission held a general 
discussion on the question of includ- 
ing provisions concerning economic, 
social and cultural rights. The follow- 
ing main points were raised and dis- 
cussed: 
whether the instructions of the General 
Assembly were binding on the Commission; 

whether provisions on economic, social 
and cultural rights should be embodied in 
a@ separate instrument, in separate proto- 
cols, or in a separate part of the draft 

Covenant; and the difficulty of defining 

such rights in precise legal terms; 

whether all the rights proclaimed in 
Articles 22-27 of the Universal Declaration 
should be included; 

the differences between civil liberties and 
economic and social rights on the one 
hand, and their close relationship on the 
other; 

the advisability of including a general 
undertaking modelled on Article 22 of the 


Universal Declaration, a broad general 
provision to promote conditions of eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural progress and 
development, to be supplemented by spe- 
cial undertakings; 

the special measures of implementation 
which may be required as far as econom- 
ic, social and cultural rights are concerned; 
and the question whether the articles on 
implementation elaborated last year were 
appropriate with regard to those rights; 


that the inclusion of provisions on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights and on 
their implementation should accord with 
the obligations undertaken under the 
Charter of the United Nations, the consti- 
tutions of the specialized agencies, and 
the agreements between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies delimit- 
ing their respective responsibilities; 


the need for avoiding overlapping with 
and duplication of the work of the spe- 
cialized agencies, and for close co-opera- 
tion with and between them in both the 
formulation and the implementation of 
these rights; 


the part to be played by the State both 
in the national and international sphere; 

the nature of the rights to be defined 
and the necessity to have regard to the 
resources of the State; 


the need to avoid dividing Members of 
the United Nations into two groups — 
those who could, and those who, owing 
to insufficient economic and social devel- 
opment, could not, ensure certain econom- 
ic and social rights; 


the necessity of aiming at obtaining the 
maximum number of adherences to the 
Covenant; 


the desirability of finding a common 
ground between more developed and less 
developed countries providing for the at- 
tainment of better conditions by stages; 


the question of the obligations of states 
to implement effectively the economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights enunciated in the 
Covenant; 

the question of concrete ways and 
means of implementing the rights to work, 
to social security, to education and other 
rights proclaimed in the Declaration and 
the Covenant; 

the principle that the implementation of 
the provisions of the Covenant in respect 
of their own citizens was an obligation 
laid on the governments of the signatory 
states, in which connection there was a 
discussion as to whether each of the arti- 
cles relating to economic, social and cul- 
tural rights had to mention the definite 
measures to be adopted for the implemen- 
tation of these rights. 


We have in this session achieved 
two things: we have elaborated, for 
the first time so far as the Covenant 
is concerned, articles on economic, 
social and cultural rights, and we 
have revised the measures of imple- 
mentation of last year and drafted 
new measures of implementation. 
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The General Assembly in the 
above-mentioned Resolution, 422 
(V), gave the following guidance to 
the Commission on Human Rights: 


“(THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY,) .. . . 

7. (a) DECIDES to include in the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights economic, social 
and cultural rights and an explicit recog- 
nition of equality of men and women in 
related rights, as set forth in the Charter 
of the United Nations; 

(b) CALLS UPON the Economic and So- 
cial Council to request the Commission on 
Human Rights, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Universal Declaration, to in- 
clude in the draft Covenant a clear ex- 
pression of economic, social and cultural 
rights in a manner which relates them to 
the civic and political freedoms proclaimed 
by the draft Covenant; 

(c) CALLS UPON the Economic and So- 
cial Council to request the Commission on 
Human Rights to take steps as are neces- 
sary to obtain the co-operation of other 
organs of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies in the consideration 
of such rights; 

(d) REQUESTS the Economic and Social 
Council to consider, at its twelfth session, 
the methods by which the specialized 
agencies might co-operate with the Com- 
mission on Human Rights with regard to 
economic, social and cultural rights.” 


Despite the decision’ of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, certain delegations, 
and in particular the delegations of 
the United Kingdom and of India, 
were not in favor of the inclusion of 
articles on economic, social and cul- 
tural rights in the present Covenant, 
but preferred to see them treated in 
a separate instrument. 


Other delegations had a different 
attitude at the start of the work of 
the Commission. Certain of them 
thought that it would be sufficient, in 
order to comply with the wishes ex- 
pressed by the General Assembly, 
to include in the Covenant a general 
clause prescribing to the Covenant- 
ing States simply that they promote 
economic, social and cultural rights. 
The delegation of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics took the 
other extreme view and presented a 
detailed set of draft articles dealing 
with these matters. In every one of 
these articles the state is explicitly 
Stated as being obligated to guar- 
antee these rights. Another some- 
what similar set of articles was 
presented by the delegation of Yugo- 
slavia. But the majority of delega- 
tions held a view which could be 
defined as intermediate between 
these two extremes. They thought 
that, in accordance with the wishes 
handed down to us by the General 
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Assembly, a clear expression of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights 
should find its place in the Covenant. 
The specialized agencies, partic- 
uarly the International Labor Or- 
ganization (1L0), the World Health 
Organization (WHO), and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
sent strong delegations to this impor- 
tant session of the Commission. At 
one time they were represented by 
their three distinguished Directors- 
General. These three specialized 
agencies have left their unmistak- 
able impress upon our work. The 
finished product bears many of the 
formulations suggested by them. 
This is, indeed, as it should be, as 
these on-going instruments of inter- 
national co-operation in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural domains 
know, on the technical side, more 
about these matters than many a 
member of the Commission does, and 
have been, each in its own field, try- 
ing to promote human rights for 
years, and in the case of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, for de- 
cades. It is doubtful whether there 
has ever been a more fruitful asso- 
ciation between the specialized agen- 
cies and any organ of the United 
Nations than the co-operation which 
the Commission was privileged to 
receive this time from these agencies. 
The non-governmental organiza- 
tions in consultative relationship with 
the Economic and Social Council 
were also strongly represented. They 
never failed to speak frankly and 
firmly on the issues which interested 
them. If a Covenant on human rights 
is going to emerge from our labors, 
it will be the interested and wise 
agitation of these non-governmental 
bodies which is going to move the 
governments to sign it. 


Scope of New Provisions 


As to the general scope of the 
adopted provisions, it will be ap- 
parent that there is a certain lack of 
balance between their diverse for- 
mulations. In particular, the article 
dealing with social security simply 
states “The States Parties to the 
Covenant recognize the right of 
everyone to social security.” Similar 
texts were adopted for the rights to 
adequate housing, to adequate stand- 
ard of living, and to the continuous 
improvement of one’s living condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the articles 
dealing with the right to health and 
the right to education and culture 
have been drawn up in greater detail. 





The article recognizing the right of 
ditions of work lies somewhere in 
between these two extremes, and the 
article dealing with the right to work 
has apparently a purely declaratory 
character. 


Trade Union Rights 


One category of rights which was 
considered essential by certain dele- 
gations, namely, trade union rights 
and the right to strike, gave rise to 
considerable debate. Certain delega- 
tions were of the opinion that there 
was no necessity for including a spe- 
cial provision on trade union rights 
as they were already covered by 
Article 16 dealing with the right of 
association, which was adopted last 
year.» Here again the text finally 
agreed upon was a compromise solu- 
tion which does not give satisfaction 
to either of the extreme views ex- 
pressed. The article now reads: “The 
States Parties to the Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone, in con- 
formity with Article 16, to form 
and join local, national and interna- 
tional trade unions of his choice for 
the protection of his economic and 
social interests.” 

Another controversial matter was 
the question of including a special 
article on the equality of men and 
women, mentioned in sub-paragraph 
(a) of paragraph 7 of the General 
Assembly’s Resolution. Of course 
the principle itself of equality of men 
and women was recognized by all 
delegations. However, some thought 
that the general provision on non- 
discrimination embodied in Article 1 
of the draft Covenant was sufficient, 
and that to single out for special re- 
petition the question of equality be- 
tween men and women would not 
only lead to weakening the general 
principle but could also throw a cer- 
tain amount of doubt on the equal 
importance of preventing discrimi- 
nation on other grounds (race, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, 
etc.) Other delegations insisted not 
only on the inclusion of a special 
article dealing with the equality of 
men and women in the field of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights, but 
also wanted to have a repetition of 
the principle of equality in a num- 
ber of articles dealing with substan- 
tive rights. The final decision of the 
Commission was to include an article 
which reads as follows: “The States 
parties to the Covenant recognize the 
equal right of men and women to the 
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enjoyment of all economic, social 
and cultural rights, and particularly 
of those set forth in this Covenant.” 


“Umbrella Clause” 


Another controversial issue was 
the question whether the part of the 
Covenant dealing with economic, 
social and cultural rights should be 
preceded by a general “umbrella 
clause” which would contain a kind 
of preamble to this part in addition 
to the undertaking of contracting 
states to take steps individually and 
through international co-operation 
in order to achieve progressively the 
full realization of the rights con- 
cerned. The objection against the 
adoption of such a clause was that 
it would amount to forming a kind 
of separate Covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights (a sort of 
Covenant within a Covenant), con- 
trary to the desire expressed by the 
General Assembly that a_ single 
Covenant embracing all rights should 
be prepared. The Commission, how- 
ever, decided to include such an 
article in the Covenant. Nevertheless, 
when it proceeded to examine the 
various drafts presented to it, it re- 
jected them all successivey one by 
one. A new proposal was then 
presented by the French delegation 
and finally adopted by 10 votes to 8. 
The adopted formula has been fur- 
ther criticized by some delegations 
on the grounds that the undertaking 
which it includes in its last paragraph 
allows of possible evasion. 

A similar debate took place on 
the question of whether a general 
limitation clause should be included 
in relation to economic, social and 
cultural rights, and if so, how it 
should be worded. By a substantial 
majority of 11 votes to 6, with one 
abstention, the Commission adopted 
a clause according to which a State 
Party could submit the enjoyment of 
these rights only to such limitations 
as are determined by law and only 
so far as this may be compatible 
with the nature of these rights, and 
solely for the purpose of promoting 
the general welfare in a democratic 
society. 


Problem of Implementation 


The problem of implementation 
of economic, social and cultural 
rights presents special characteristics 
of its own. For here it is not enough 
to make sure that states comply with 
their commitments under the Cove- 
nant, but certain special positive as- 
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sistance must be rendered them to 
enable them to achieve progressively 
their objectives. This problem raised 
two issues of capital importance: on 
the one hand, the relationship be- 
tween the machinery to be set up for 
implementation with the specialized 
agencies; on the other hand, the rela- 
tionship of this machinery with the 
United Nations organization itself. 

It was obvious from the start that 
the implementation of economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights would re- 
quire some system of reporting by 
Governments on the progress made 
by them under the Covenant. In 
addition, the problem of technical 
assistance as a means of enabling 
Governments to implement the Cov- 
enant was also raised. 

The various specialized agencies, 
working each in its particular field, 
have set up for a number of years 
both a system of reporting and or- 
gans examining the reports and 
making recommendations to States 
members of these organizations. 
These agencies also play an essential 
role in the overall program of tech- 
nical assistance. 


Proposed Machinery 


It is for this reason that the mem- 
bers of the Commission were fully 
aware that while setting up new 
machinery for implementing eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights, it 
would be indispensable to keep in 
mind the existing machinery of the 
specialized agencies in order to avoid 
duplication, leading not only to un- 
necessary expense, both for Govern- 
ments and for the international or- 
ganizations, but also to confusion, 
frustration and general weakening of 
international machinery. The repre- 
sentatives of the specialized agencies, 
especially of the International Labor 
Organization, were very emphatic in 
drawing the attention of the Com- 
mission to this point. However, not 
all members of the Commission held 
the same views on the coordination 
of the new machinery to be set up 
with the already existing machineries 
of the specialized agencies. Some 
believed that it would be contrary 
to the Charter to divest the United 
Nations of primary responsibility in 
the field of human rights in favor of 
the specialized agencies. Others did 
not feel that it would be contrary to 
the Charter to rely primarily on al- 
ready existing machinery and to 
retain for the United Nations com- 
petence only in such cases where 
there is no competent specialized 


agency to deal with the matter, or 
where the State concerned is not a 
member of a specialized agency. 

The second cardinal issue was the 
relationship between the implementa- 
tion machinery and the United Na- 
tions. The first proposal submitted 
by the delegation of Lebanon pro- 
vided for a special Committee com- 
posed of independent persons elected 
in their personal capacity by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council amongst 
nationals of States Parties to the 
Covenant. This Committee would 
consider reports from Covenanting 
States and would make recommenda- 
tions to them on the promotion and 
observance of economic, social and 
cultural rights without further appeal 
to other organs. Later, this proposal 
was revised in such a manner that 
the Committee would come under 
the authority of the Economic and 
Social Council and the General As- 
sembly. 

The delegations of Pakistan and 
Sweden presented a joint proposal 
differing from that of Lebanon in 
the relatively greater emphasis placed 
upon the specialized agencies than 
upon the United Nations. 


A third proposal by the French 
delegation maintained that the Coun- 
cil should consider the reports but 
insisted that the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, the only Commission 
mentioned in the Charter, should 
retain, under new terms of reference, 
competence to assist the Council in 
its task. The representative of France 
maintained that the States Parties to 
the Covenant should undertake to 
report according to recommendations 
made by the General Assembly to all 
members of the United Nations, as 
every such member is already under 
an obligation to promote human 
rights in accordance with the Char- 
ter. 


New Provisions 


A working group was set up to 
try to reconcile these diverse points 
of view. The text adopted by the 
working group, which was after- 
wards confirmed with very minor 
amendments by the Commission, 
embodied the following principles: 
(a) a reaffirmation of the primary 
responsibility of the United Nations 
with respect to implementation, al- 
though States members of special- 
ized agencies will continue their re- 
porting to these agencies in the reg- 
ular manner; (b) the central imple- 
mentation organs within the United 
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Nations would be the Economic and 
Social Council together with the 
Commission on Human Rights; (c) 
the Economic and Social Council to 
establish a program of reporting 
by stages in consultation with the 
specialized agencies, and to make 
special arrangements with these agen- 
cies in respect of their reporting to 
it on the progressive implementa- 
tion by their member States of the 
Covenant; (d) the use of technical 
assistance as a means of promoting 
the implementation of these rights. 


The draft Covenant as prepared 
last year during the sixth session of 
the Commission contained a set of 
articles dealing with implementation. 
When the Commission took up again 
this problem during the present ses- 
sion, the delegation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics submitted 
a draft resolution inviting the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to omit 
from the draft Covenant the pro- 
visions on implementation, on the 
ground that they amounted to an 
attempt at intervening in the internal 
affairs of States, and thus would 
violate their sovereignty. However, 
the Soviet draft resolution has been 
rejected by the Commission. 





Significant Changes 


The Commission went over the 
provisions of implementation it de- 
veloped last year. The following 
were the significant changes in- 
troduced this year: (a) the Human 
Rights Committee is to be composed 
of nine rather than seven members; 
(b) this Committee is to be elected 
by the International Court of Justice 
from a list of persons nominated by 
the States Parties to the Covenant; 
(c) the Secretary of this Committee 
is also to be elected by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice from a list 
of three names submitted by the 
Committee; (d) the Committee, in 
serious cases where human life is 
endangered, is entitled to act forth- 
with at the request of a Contracting 
State and after notifying the State 
or States directly concerned; (e) the 
Committee is authorized to request 
the Economic and Social Council to 
submit legal questions arising in con- 
nection with its work to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for advisory 
opinion. 

Various unsuccessful attempts 
were made to include the right of 
petition by individuals, groups or or- 
ganizations in the present system of 
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implementation. This whole ques- 
tion of petitions will come up again 
for consideration next year when the 
Commission will have to consider, 
among other documents, proposals by 
the United States and by Uruguay. 
The latter is urging the setting up of 
an Office of United Nations Attorney 
General. 

At the end of the session, the dele- 
gation of India moved a draft reso- 
lution according to which the Com- 
mission was to request the Economic 
and Social Council to recommend in 
its turn to the General Assembly to 
reconsider its decision of last fall to 
include economic, social and cultural 
rights in the same Covenant with 
political, civil and personal rights. 
The Commission rejected this pro- 
posal by 12 against 5 with 1 absten- 
tion. The feeling of the Assembly 
that one and the same Covenant 
must contain all these types of rights 
is thereby strongly reflected in the 
Commission. 


“A Good Session”’ 


The seventh session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights has been 
a good session. Delegates worked 
incessantly and seriously for five full 





weeks. A positive spirit of under- 
standing and forbearance was evi- 
dent throughout. Everybody did his 
best to accommodate himself as 
much as possible to the points of 
view of others. Differences, no mat- 
ter how radical, were never allowed 
either to impede the progress of the 
work or to impair the friendly rela- 
tions between the members of the 
Commission. The debates often 
reached a very high level of quality, 
and there is hardly a basic interna- 
tional problem that was not explicit- 
ly or implicitly touched upon. And 
thus the Commission carries on its 
mandate under the Charter to pro- 
mote human rights and fundamental 
freedoms throughout the world, al- 
ways mindful that this is the heart 
of the world situation today, and that 
insofar as man’s inherent dignity 
suffers anywhere, peace, real peace, 
is an illusion. 


Who will inherit the earth? Only 
the people and the country which, 
overcoming its own internal diffi- 
culties, steps forth with courage and 
humor and responsibility to lead the 
rest of the world in the effective 
affirmation of that which essentially 
belongs to man. 





United Kingdom Applies to Court 


To Arbitrate in Iran Oil Dispute 


N May 26, the United Kingdom 
filed an application to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice institut- 
ing proceedings on the dispute be- 
tween the Government of Iran and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The 
dispute arose from the Iranian Oil 
Nationalization Act of May 1, 1951. 
The United Kingdom asked the 
Court to declare that the Iranian 
Government was bound to submit the 
dispute to arbitration under the terms 
of the 1933 Convention between 
Persia and the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, and to accept and carry 
out the arbitral award. 
Alternatively, the United Kingdom 
asks the Court to declare that imple- 
menting the Oil Nationalization Act 
would be contrary to international 
law, insofar as it unilaterally annuls 
or alters the terms of the Conven- 
tion. Moreover, the application asks 
the Court to declare: 


That the Convention continues to 
be legally binding on Iran and that, 
by denying to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company the exclusive legal remedy 
provided in the Convention, Iran has 
committed a denial of justice con- 
trary to international law; 

That the Convention cannot law- 
fully be annulled, or its terms altered, 
by Iran, except by agreement with 
the Oil Company or under the con- 
ditions of the Convention; and 

To adjudge that the Government 
of Iran should give full satisfaction 
and indemnity for all acts committed 
in relation to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company which are contrary to the 
agreement, and to determine the 
manner of such satisfaction and in- 
demnity. 

The application was immediately 
communicated to the Iranian Gov- 
ernment. 








Time For A New Effort to End ‘Korea 
Fighting—Trygve Lie in Ottawa Speech 


ECRETARY-GENERAL Trygve 
Lie told a luncheon meeting of 
the Canadian United Nations Asso- 
ciation in Ottawa on June | that he 
believed the time had come for a new 
effort to end the fighting in Korea. 
Mr. Lie was introduced by Lester B. 
Pearson, Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs of Canada. Present in 
the Chateau Laurier Hotel for the 
occasion, in addition to delegates 
from 23 branches of the United Na- 
tions Association in Canada gathered 
for their annual convention, were 
the Governor-General of Canada, 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis and 
Lady Alexander; Prime Minister 
Louis St. ‘Laurent; cabinet ministers 
and members of the diplomatic corps. 
Following the luncheon Mr. Lie, 
who was accompanied by Wilder 
Foote, Director of the United Nations 
Press and Publications Bureau, and 
Leo Malania, Special Assistant to the 
executive assistant to the Secretary- 
General, visited the Canadian House 
of Commons. He was received there 
by the Speaker, W. Ross MacDonald, 
and met afterwards with members of 
the press accredited to the House. 
In the evening he was the guest of 
Mr. Pearson at a dinner attended 
by members of the Cabinet. 
During Mr. Lie’s visit to Ottawa 
Mr. Pearson handed him a _ note 
on measures by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to implement the Uniting 
for Peace resolution adopted last 
November by the General Assembly. 
The note pointed out that a Canadian 
Army Special Force, specially re- 
cruited and trained for service with 
the United Nations, has been pro- 
vided and will be maintained for 
combat service in Korea. A recom- 
mendation by the Canadian Govern- 
ment for its use in any other area 
outside the territory of Canada 
would require the approval of Par- 
liament, it said. 
The Canadian Government and the 
people of Canada had always been 
strong and faithful supporters of the 
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United Nations, said Mr. Lie in 
his address to Association delegates. 

He recalled the important part 
played by the Canadian delegation 
under the late Prime Minister Mac- 
Kenzie King at San Francisco and 
paid special tribute to the late per- 
manent representative of Canada 
to the United Nations, Mr. R. G. 
Riddell, “whose untimely death cut 
short a brilliant career in the service 
of Canada and of the United Nations 
cause.” 

Canada, he said, had sought con- 
sistently to develop the capacity of 
the United Nations to prevent war, 
to promote the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations, and to 
serve as the channel for co-operative 
efforts to achieve economic and social 
progress. 

Many, watching the growing in- 
tensity of the present conflict between 
the west and the Soviet part of the 
world, dismissed the United Nations 
as a weak reed upon which to lean. 

It was necessary to make clear 
that the choice that must be made 
in the effort to maintain peace and 
preserve freedom was not between 
the United Nations on the one hand 
and the use of power on the other 
hand. 

The question was whether the 
Governments would choose to de- 
velop and use their power through 
the United Nations, using other 
methods—the methods of direct ac- 
tion—of bilateral dealings—of  alli- 


ances in support of national interests- 


—not in substitution for the United 
Nations but in support of its influence 
and purposes. 

Regional pacts and alliances were 
important when the national security 
of so many countries was felt to be 
gravely threatened, but could not 
themselves prevent a third war. With 
only these defenses against war, the 
outlook would be dim. Alliances 
alone had in the past led often to 
competing alliances and thence by 
stages to armed conflicts. 


Theretore, he continued, the pri- 
mary purpose of the Member coun- 
tries in the present situation should 
be to use their power and influence 
to the fullest possible extent to pre- 
serve and strengthen the United 
Nations in three directions: 

First, to make it work effectively 
for collective security against armed 
aggression in every part of the world. 

Second, to use it, together with 
other appropriate methods, for the 
peaceful settlement of the many con- 
flicts of national interest that now or 
in the future endanger peace. 

Third, to make it an_ effective 
instrument for international action 
to promote economic development 
and social progress, 

It used to be argued, the Secretary- 
General said, that it was impossible 
to develop collective security within 
the United Nations because of the 
grave conflicts between the majority 
and the Soviet-led minority, and that 
the unanimity rule prevented the 
creation of the forces that the Char- 
ter said should be at the disposal of 
the Security Council as well as of a 
United Nations system of control of 
atomic energy and of other arma- 
ments. This had been shown to be a 
short-sighted view, for the past year 
had afforded two demonstrations of 
what could be done to make the 
United Nations a strong force for 
collective security. 


The first demonstration was the 
United Nations action against armed 
aggression in Korea. When the attack 
upon Korea was launched, Member 
governments found that they could 
act with collective force under the 
Charter to meet the aggression. The 
power was there in the Charter. It 
had been there all the time, provided 
the Member governments were will- 
ing to use it. 

They had done so, with the United 
States leading the way and Canada 
taking an important and enlightened 
part. Thus, for the first time in his- 
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tory, nations had acted collectively 
with military force against aggression 
under the banner of a world organi- 
zation—the United Nations flag. 

The second demonstration during 
the past 12 months that the United 
Nations could become a strong force 
for collective security was the adop- 
tion of the Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tions by the General Assembly. 

Member governments had_ been 
asked to set aside part of their 
armed forces for United Nations 
action in case of any future acts of 
armed aggression. The possibility of 
creating a separate United Nations 
legion composed of volunteers was 
also being explored. 

Since 1948, the Secretary-General 
continued, he had advocated the crea- 
tion of special United Nations forces. 
It was of the utmost importance that 
the Member governments agree to 
provide these forces and that a 
United Nations legion also be estab- 
lished, composed of volunteers drawn 
especially from those countries un- 
able to set aside special United Na- 
tions units of their own. These forces 
should be at the disposal of the 
Security Council and the General 
Assembly. 

Under the Uniting for Peace res- 
olutions, a peace observation com- 
mission had also been set up to 
provide an international watch upon 
troubled borders whenever and wher- 
ever needed. 

Studies were being undertaken of 
the problem of assuring overall Unit- 
ed Nations direction of national 
forces committed to such collective 
actions as the one in Korea. 

If the Security Council was unable 
to fulfill its primary responsibility 
under the Charter for the mainten- 
ance of international peace and se- 
curity, the General Assembly could 
hereafter act to use this machinery 
on 24 hours notice. 

It was essential that the promise 
of the Uniting for Peace resolutions 
be fulfilled. The responsibility rested 
with the Member governments, for 
the Assembly could not command 
them to set aside forces for United 
Nations action in defence of peace, 
nor compel their use in case of 
armed aggression, 


Peaceful Settlement 


The second way in which he be- 
lieved the present crisis demanded 
that a place of first importance be 
given to the United Nations was in 
renewed efforts to secure the peace- 
ful settlement of the present conflicts 
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by negotiation, mediation and con- 
ciliation. 

The United Nations was almost 
the only place left in this bitterly 
divided world where all points of 
view were represented. 

The history of the past five years 
had proved that the best chance of 
settling conflicts by peaceful means, 
or at least keeping them within 
bounds, lay in the United Nations— 
and this included great power con- 
flicts. The list of cases in which the 
United Nations had intervened by 
peaceful means to prevent, settle or 
stop armed conflicts already was a 
good one: Iran in 1946, then Greece, 
Palestine, the Corfu Channel case, 
the Berlin blockade, Indonesia and 
Kashmir. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Lie, “that 
the time has come for a new effort 
to end the fighting in Korea. The 
United Nations forces there — as 
things stand today—have repelled 
the aggression and thrown the aggres- 
sors back across the 38th Parallel. 

“If a cease-fire could be arranged 
approximately along the 38th Paral- 
lel, then the main purpose of the 
Security Council resolutions of June 
25th and 27th and July 7th will be 
fulfilled, provided that the cease-fire 
is followed by the restoration of 


peace and security in the area.” 


The United Nations had _ three 
objectives in Korea, he continued. 

One was the military objective, 
dating from June 25th last year, to 
repel the aggression which the North 
Koreans started and restore peace 
and security. 

The second was the political ob- 
jective, and under the Charter this 
could be achieved only by such 
peaceful means as negotiation and 
conciliation. This second objective, 
which dated from 1947, was the 
establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Korea united under a dem- 
ocratic government freely chosen by 
the Korean people. 

The third objective was economic 
and social —the restoration with 
United Nations help of a land as 
terribly ravaged by war as any in 
modern history. 

The second objective, which was 
not accomplished in three years of 
effort before the attack last June, 
might take a long time. But the first 
step, obviously, must be an end to 
the fighting, which would make it 
possible to renew the efforts to 
achieve by negotiation and other 
peaceful means the unification and 
freedom of Korea and to begin the 
United Nations Relief and Recon- 
struction program, for which over 

(Continued on page 563) 


ARRIVING IN OTTAWA, the Secretary-General is met by several friends: (left to right) Vincent 
Price, President of the Canadian United Nations Association; Mr. Pearson; Mr. Lie; and 
Daniel Steen, Norwegian Minister to Canada. 





New Recommendations 


for Limiting Opium Production 


Review of Sixth Session of Commussion on Narcotic Drugs 


HE basis of a new instrument 

to limit the production of opium 
to medical and scientific needs was 
adopted at the sixth session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
which met at the United Nations 
Headquarters from April 10 to May 
24, 1951. 

The 15-member functional com- 
mission of the Economic and Social 
Council — composed of Canada, 
China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, 
Turkey, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia — 

considered other 
items on its 13- 
s point agenda. 
=: These included 
the questions of 
illicit traffic, the 
abolition of opi- 
um-smoking in the 
Far East, the 
single convention 
on narcotic drugs, 
and anti-narcotic 
#education and 
propaganda. 

Serving as offi- 
cers at the sixth session were A. N. 
Sattanathan (India), Chairman; Dr. 
Oscar Rabasa (Mexico), Vice-Chair- 
man; Dr. Ali K. Fahmy (Egypt), 
Second Vice-Chairman; and Samuel 
Hoare (United Kingdom), Rappor- 
teur. All of these officers were elect- 
ed at the fifth session except Dr. 
Fahmy, who was elected during the 
current session upon the return of 
Dr. Rabasa to Mexico. 

At Santiago, Chile, early this year 
the Economic and Social Council 
had “urged” the Commission “to 
make every possible effort during ifs 
sixth session to find a basis accept- 
able to governments principally con- 
cerned on which an_ international 
agreement to limit the production of 
opium to medical needs could be 
formulated.” Before the Commission 
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was a Secretariat draft for the setting 
up of an international opium mo- 
nopoly—an_ organization with the 
exclusive right to the international 
trade in opium. The Commission 
had begun its examination of this 
draft at its fifth session. 

There are four main questions con- 
cerning the establishment of this in- 
ternational agency On which agree- 
ment has not been reached between 
the principal opium-producing coun- 
tries on the one hand, and the prin- 
cipal drug-manufacturing countries, 
on the other. The Commission itself 
was not able to resolve these issues 
at its last session. They are: the 
prices at which the proposed mo- 
nopoly should conduct its opium 
transactions; measures required to 
meet competition from opium alka- 
loids made from poppy straw; the 
problem of competition which drug- 
manufacturing countries will have to 
face from exports of opium alkaloids 
by producing countries; and, the 
precise form of international inspec- 
tion. 


An effort to solve these outstand- 
ing questions, the Commission con- 
sidered, was its main task at this 
session. It discussed them in a num- 
ber of informal meetings. 

When the Commission failed to 
secure agreement on any of these 
basic points, it considered what the 
next step should be. Some members 
held that an international monopoly 
was not the only, and not even neces- 
sarily the best way of achieving the 
aim of limiting production of opium 
to medical and scientific needs. Most 
of the members considered this to be 
the best method, but they recognized 
that further progress could not be 
made. for the time being. Some 
members expresed their conviction 
that the idea of an_ international 
monopoly could be taken up again 
in the future. 


The Commision felt that any 
progress, however limited, would be 
preferable to inaction pending the 
possibility of changed conditions 
which might permit further con- 
sideration of the monopoly proposal. 
It was suggested that some form of 
control of opium production on the 
analogy of the control of the manu- 
facture and distribution of narcotic 
drugs established by the 1925 and 
1931 Conventions would be of value 
as a step toward the ultimate objec- 
tive of limiting production to medi- 
cal and scientific needs. The Com- 
mission agreed to take up a French 
proposal to this effect. It decided 
by 8 votes to 2, with 3 absentions, 
not to resume discussion of the in- 
ternational opium monopoly during 
this session. 

This French-proposed “Draft Pro- 
tocol to Adapt the Provisions of the 

1931 Convention 
to Opium” pro- 
vided for: (1) an 
estimate system; 
(2) statistical re- 
turns; (3) limi- 
tation of produc- 
tion and import 
of opium within 
the estimates: (4) 
establishment of 
national opium 
monopolies: (5) 
international con- 

G. BOURGOIS' trol permitting 
(a) imposition of embargoes and 
(b) local inquiries; and (6) control 
of the non-medical use of opium. 


After discussing the French pro- 
posal at several meetings, the Com- 
mission appointed a committee con- 
sisting of the representatives of 
France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, together with the 
President of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board in a_ consultative 
capacity, to consider and, where 
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necessary, modify the French pro- 
posal in the light of these discussions. 
This Committee submitted to the 
Commission the general lines upon 
which the French text might be 
altered. 

After a thorough discussion of 
these suggestions, the Commission 
decided not to draft a formal legal 
text of the proposed Protocol, but 
to confine itself to elaborating the 
principles on which such a Protocol 
could be based, and which should be 
submitted to governments for their 
observations. To this end, the Com- 
mission set up another committee 
consisting of Canada, France, Iran, 
the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, 
and the President of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. 

The drafting committee’s report, 
which was taken up on May 16, con- 
tained an introductory note and an 
annex of principles, on which the 
draft Protocol could be based. The 
introductory note states that the 
“ultimate aim is the limitation of 
production of opium to medical and 
scientific needs” and that the draft 
Protocol “represents a step in this 
direction.” It is based on the con- 


ception of the maintenance, so far as 
possible, of free competition in the 
opium trade, and applies to opium— 


with certain departures—the prin- 
ciples of the 1931 Convention under 
which free trade in narcotic drugs 
is permitted. In particular, in order 
to restrict the number of sources of 
opium, it is provided that no coun- 
try which did not export opium in 
1950 should be permitted to do so in 
future. A complementary provision 
prohibits the formation of cartels 
either by purchasers or by sellers of 
opium. Under the draft Protocol, 
production is limited by the indirect 
method of limiting to a maximum 
the stocks of opium which may be 
held in any country. While the pro- 
visions relating to action which mav 
be taken by the Permanent Central 
Opium Board are modelled upon 
those of the 1925 and 1931 Conven- 
tions, provision is made whereby a 
country upon which an export or 
import “embargo” in respect of trade 
in Opium is imposed by the Board 
may appeal to a specially constituted 
tribunal. The effect of an appeal 
would be to suspend the Board’s 
decision. 

On May 18, the Commission 
adopted—by 8 votes to 2 against 
(Poland, U.S.S.R.), with 2 absten- 
tions (China, United Kingdom)— 
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the above amended 


torm. 


principles in 


On the question of disposal ot 
opium seized in the illicit traffic— 
to which the Commision devoted 
considerable attention—two alterna- 
tive proposals were included in the 
principles: (1) that all opium seized 
in the illicit traffic be destroyed, o1 
(2) that parties either destroy such 
opium or convert it into non-narcotic 
substances or appropriate it for 
medical or scientific use. A country 
not manufacturing alkaloids should, 
under conditions to be stated, be 
given the right to exchange seized 
opium for drugs required for its own 
medical purposes. 

On the same day, the Commission 
decided, by 8 votes to 2 against (Po- 
land, U.S.S.R.) with 2 abstentions 
(China, Iran) to recommend to the 
Economic and Social Council the 
adoption of an amended version of a 
resolution which had been submitted 
jointly by Canada, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. Entitled “Principles 
of the Proposed Protocol relating to 
the Limitation of the Production of 
Opium,” the resolution notes that 
“present circumstances make the 
establishment of an_ international 
opium monopoly, coupled with a mo- 
nopoly of alkaloids, difficult for the 
time being.” Since, however, “it is 
nevertheless desirable to take such 
measures to further this aim as are 
practicable at the present time,” the 
adoption in general of the principles 
of the Protocol drafted by the Com- 
mission is recommended. The reso- 
lution proposes submission of the 
principles to Member states and non- 
Member states parties to the inter- 
national treaties on narcotics for their 
observations. An annotated com- 
pendium of these observations would 
then be prepared for the next session 
of the Council. 

The resolution would also have 
the Council decide “to study during 
an early session, in the light of the 
observations made, the possibility of 
convening an international confer- 
ence entrusted with the task of pre- 
paring and adopting a protocol relat- 
ing to the limitation of the produc- 
tion of opium.” 


Proposed Single Convention 


At its twelfth session, the Coun- 
cil had approved the Commission's 
plan for the further elaboration of a 
Single Convention which would re- 
place the eight existing international 


treaties on drug control. The Coun- 
cil also reaffirmed its previous au- 
thorization to the Commission to re- 
quest the Secretary-General, if it so 
desired, to transmit the draft instru- 
rent to governments after making 
such amendments as it saw fit. 

However, in view of the short 
time at its disposal and since only 
three Governments—Canada, France 
and the United Kingdom—had sub- 
mitted their observations, the Com- 
mission devoted comparatively little 
time to discussing the draft Single 
Convention. It decided that it would 
be desirable for an_ international 
diplomatic conterence to be called in 
due course to adopt the new treaty. 
As far as the immediate future was 
concerned, however, the individual 
members of the Commission under- 
took to arrange to forward their gov- 
ernments’ observations by Novem- 
ber 1, 1951. The Commission also 
asked that the observations of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Supervisory Board on the 
dratt Single Convention be sent di- 
rect to the Governments represented 
on the Commission as soon as pos- 
sible, for their information in pre- 
paring their observations. An an- 
notated compilation of all observa- 
tions received by November 1, 1951, 
is to be prepared for consideration 
by the Commission at its seventh ses- 
sion. 


Illicit Traffic 


Turning to illicit traffic in drugs, 
the Commission examined, besides 
the 1950 reports submitted by Gov- 
ernments, the first report rendered 
by the International Criminal Police 
Commission, as a result of the ar- 
rangement made with that organi- 
zation at the Commission’s fifth ses- 
sion. The Commission asked the 
Secretary-General to thank the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Commission 
for its report. The work done in this 
field by the secretariat of that body, 
the Commission felt, should become 
truly complementary of the work al- 
ready being done by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. 

The Commission took note of the 
continued high level of illicit traf- 
fic in raw opium throughout the 
world. 

The question of the illicit opium 
seized in Thailand was examined in 
the presence of a representative of 
that country. The Commission de- 
cided to ask the Secretary-General to 
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draw that Government’s attention to 
the fact that, although it had re- 
ported a large number of narcotics 
seizures during 1950, the number of 
arrests of traffickers had been very 
small and the sentences imposed on 
offenders had not usually exceeded 
three months. In this connection, the 
Government was also to be requested 
to include results of judicial pro- 
ceedings in its future seizure reports. 

In view of the particular import- 
ance of the information on the illicit 
traffic in diacetylmorphine (heroin) 
supplied to it by the United States 
representative, the Commission de- 
cided to include a summary of that 
representative’s statement as an an- 
nex to its report to the Economic 
and Social Council. 

By a vote of 5 to 2 (Poland, 
(U.S.S.R.) with 5 abstentions (Egypt, 
France, Iran, Turkey, United King- 
dom) the Commission decided to 
include in its report a decision ask- 
ing the Secretary-General to inform 
the Italian Government that, while 
appreciative of the energetic action 
already taken by the Italian authori- 
ties to stop further diversion of 
heroin from legitimate sources into 
the illicit traffic, the Commission in- 
vited that Government to study the 
possibility of (a) taking measures to 
ensure that existing stocks of heroin 
are safeguarded against such diver- 
sion and (b) taking steps to prose- 
cute without delay all persons im- 
plicated in the large diversion of this 
drug which has taken place during 
the past five years. The Italian Gov- 
ernment was also asked for “a _re- 
port on the action which it has been 
found possible to take in regard to 
the matter brought to its attention 
in the Secretary-General’s communi- 
cation.” 

By another vote, this time 9 votes 
to 1 (U.S.S.R.) with 1 abstention 
(Yugoslavia), the Commission de- 
cided to request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to send a communication to the 
Greek Government, congratulating 
it on the efforts it has already made 
to suppress illicit heroin traffic, and 
asking for increased vigilance, 

The representative of Burma told 
the Commission that in some areas 
along the frontiers between Burma 
and Yunnan, Indo-China, and Thai- 
land opium was still produced. In 
the opinion of the Burmese Govern- 
ment, measures for the suppression 
of this production so far taken by the 
respective national authorities were 
not sufficient, and the existing co- 
Operation between them was _ not 
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satisfactory. To solve this problem, 
the Burmese Government proposed 
that a United Nations Committee be 
established to supervise and co-ordi- 
nate the efforts of that Government 
with the neighboring countries con- 
cerned to suppress poppy cultivation 
and the smuggling of opium. 

Criticizing this proposal, the repre- 
sentative of France insisted on the 
importance of national control. The 
work for which the creation of a 
Committee was being proposed could 
be better done by establishing an ef- 
fective liaison between the com- 
petent police organs in the various 
countries. The French Union, said 
the representative of France, would 
combat illicit traffic in all its terri- 
tories, but it would not participate 
in the proposed committee, nor allow 
it to make inquiries within the 
Union's borders. 

Other members of the Commis- 
sion thought that an expert adviser 
might fulfil some of the purposes for 
which Burma had proposed a United 
Nations Committee. 

The Commission subsequently de- 
cided by 10 votes to | against (Peru) 
with | abstention (U.S.S.R.) to ask 
the governments concerned for their 
views in order to study the proposai 
in greater detail at a subsequent ses- 
Sion. 

The representative of Egypt told 
the Commission that the increase of 
seizures in his country in 1950 was 
due to a stricter application of con- 
trol measures rather than to an in- 
creased illicit demand. Egypt, how- 
ever, because of its geographical 
position, was having considerable dif- 
ficulties in preventing the smuggling 
of narcotics through the desert near 
Suez and on board small coastal ves- 
sels. Other Arab states had experi- 
enced similar difficulties, and accord- 
ingly, while the Commission was 
holding its sxth session, the Arab 
League had set up the Permanent Of- 
fice for Narcotics, the proposed cre- 
ation of which had been reported at 
the Commission’s fifth session. The 
Egyptian representative undertook to 
transmit to the Secretary-General as 
soon as possible full details of the 
organization and the program of this 
new inter-governmental agency. 


Anti-Narcotic Education 
and Propaganda 


Is it advisable to use education and 


propaganda to combat drug addic- 
tion? The Commission discussed this 


question on the basis of a French 
proposal. After a general discussion, 
the representative of the Secretary- 
General gave the Commission an ac- 
count of the work done by the 
League of Nations on the problem. 
He referred specially to the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs in 1936, in which 
it was stated “. . . that propaganda 
in schools and other direct prop- 
aganda should only be practised in 
certain countries where addiction is 
a substantial problem. In other coun- 
tries where addiction is, on the con- 
trary, sporadic, such propaganda 
would be evidently dangerous.” 

The Commission, in its resolution, 
restated this principle, and invited 
the attention of governments to it. 


Two New Drugs Brought 
Under Control 


In October last year, the United 
States had notified the Secretary- 
General that four- 

teen synthetic 

drugs, all of which 

were, or might be 

used for medical 

and scientific pur- 

poses, were con- 

sidered by the 

United States as 

liable to some 

kind of abuse, and 

productive of the 

same kind of 

harmful effects as 

H. J. ANSLINGER drugs mentioned 
in Article 1, paragraph 2, of the 
1931 Convention. The United States 
requested that these be put under 
international control. 

The World Health Organization 
(WHO), to which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral had transmitted the United 
States notification, had taken its de- 
cision on twelve of these fourteen 
drugs. In view of the dangerous 
nature of the remaining two drugs. 
the United States submitted a draft 
resolution which was adopted by the 
Commission. It took note of the fact 
that in view of their addiction liabi!- 
ity, the two drugs known by the sym- 
bol numbers NU-1932, and NU- 
2206, have been subjected to the 
Federal Narcotics Laws of the Unit- 
ed States, and decided that, pend- 
ing WHO's final decision on their 
liability to produce addiction, the 
measures of control applicable to 
drugs specified in Article 1, par- 
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agraph 2, group I of the 1931 Con- 
vention shall provisionally apply to 
these drugs also. 

On April 30, 1951, the Secretary- 
General, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 2 of the Protocol, 
notified all parties to that treaty of 
the Commission’s decision. 

In connection with the Economic 
and Social Council resolution relat- 
ing to abolition of opium smoking 
in the Far East, the Commission ex- 
amined reports which had been for- 
warded, and regret was expressed 
at the paucity and, in some cases, 
_the incompleteness of the material 
sent by some Governments. 

The Commission was informed of 
the progress made by the French au- 
thorities towards the final abolition 
of opium smoking in the Associated 
States which had formerly con- 
stituted French Indo-China. The de- 
cree abolishing the system of reg- 
istered smokers, to which the Com- 
mission’s attention had been drawn 
during its fifth session, had been put 
into effect, and in the view of the 
French representative the social dan- 
ger to the population that opium 
smoking had once represented had 
by now disappeared. The efforts of 
the authorities to stamp out finally 
the practice were, however, greatly 
hampered by the lack of communica- 
tions and existing situation in that 
part of the world, which made it 
very difficult for the authorities to 
exercise the necessary control. 

Earlier, in connection with the 
question of illicit drug traffic, the 
Commission had heard from the 
United States representative a state- 
ment that all opium sold in the Gov- 
ernment opium-smoking shops_ in 
Thailand came from seizure of il- 
licit opium. These seizures had re- 
cently amounted to several tons, and 
thus this illicit traffic was made the 
source of considerable revenue to the 
Government of Thailand. The Unit- 
ed States representative urged that 
Government to put an end to the 
situation in the spirit of the Council’s 
resolutions on the abolition of opium 
smoking. The representative of Thai- 
land undertook to obtain further in- 
formation on the matter from his 
Government. 


Other Business 


The Commission tock note of the 
Progress Report of the Division of 
Narcotic Drugs on its work during 
the period October 1, 1950, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951, and requested that 
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future Progress Reports include 
references to the session held by the 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Supervisory Body during the 
periods covered by such reports. 
The Commission heard a short ac- 
count by the director of the di- 
vision of his conversation held 
earlier this year with Peruvian au- 
thorities on questions chiefly con- 
cerned with the problem of the coca 
leaf. These authorities: had received 
sympathetically a suggestion that 
they start, in a few specially selected 
pilot communities, more detailed 
studies of the factors that lead to 
chewing the coca leaf. As an in- 
tegral part of such studies, in which 
both Peruvian and international ex- 
perts would collaborate, an attempt 


would be made to improve the living 
standards of the inhabitants with the 
object of securing a voluntary re- 
nunciation of the habit. 

The Commission decided to post- 
pone its consideration of the “An- 
nual Summary of Laws and Reg- 
ulations relating to the Control of 
Narcotic Drugs, 1949” until its 
seventh session. 

The Commission also decided to 
propose to the Economic and Social 
Council that its seventh session be 
convened for the second week ot 
April 1952. 

The following states were repre- 
sented by observers when the Com- 
mission discussed matters of special 
interest to them: Belgium, Burma, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Thailand. 


Secretarv-General’s Visit to Ottawa 


(Continued from page 559) 


$200,000,000 had already been 
pledged by the Member governments. 

It took two sides to make peace, 
Mr. Lie said, and it was not known 
whether the North Koreans and their 
supporters were ready to agree to a 
cease-fire, to be followed by negotia- 
tions. Until this was known, the 
Members of the United Nations must 
continue to fight in Korea with all 
the forces that can safely be com- 
mitted to the action, and if there 
were no cease-fire in the very near 
future, it would be the duty of all 
Members to contribute additional 
forces. 


Way Open for a Cease-Fire 


But the way was open for a cease- 
fire if the North Koreans and their 
supporters would now indicate that 
they were ready to join with the 
United Nations in stopping the 
bloodshed. 

No one could be sure if peace in 
Korea would open the way to amel- 
ioration of conflicts in other parts 
of the world. But so long as the 
fighting continued there, the possi- 
bility of reducing the present danger- 
ous tensions both in Europe and the 
Far East was less than it would be if 
the fighting were ended. 

The desire to be firm in support 
of collective security against aggres- 
sion must not lead to the loss of 


any opportunity for honorable ne- 
gotiation; peace must not be con- 
fused with appeasement, 

The Secretary-General then ex- 
pressed thanks to the Government of 
Canada and to the Canadian people 
as a whole for their unfailing and 
active participation in all United 
Nations programs in the political, 
economic and social fields. 

“I know of no Member country 
of the United Nations,” he said, 
“that has done so much in propor- 
tion to its resources and its popula- 
tion for relief and reconstruction, 
technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment, aid to refugees and chil- 
dren, and similar United Nations 
programs.” 

No one, he concluded, could be 
certain that the disaster of a third 
world war could be avoided. 

“But we can be sure where lies 
the best chance of avoiding such a 
war—and of saving civilization if 
war should come in spite of all we 
do to prevent it. 

“Our best chance lies in preserving 
and strengthening the United Nations 
as the foundation of that peaceful 
world community which it must be 
our main purpose in this second half 
of the 20th century to seek to build.” 

The Secretary-General and his 
party returned to United Nations 
Headquarters in New York by air 
on June 2. 





Economic Development Problems 


A Commentary on Recent Session 


by José Nunes Guimaraes 
Chairman, Economic, Employment, and Development Commission 


ECENT publications in which 

the main theme was economic 

development—including the report 

on the domestic financing of eco- 

nomic development prepared by an 

expert group at the instance of the 

United Nations Economic and So- 

cial Council—all touch upon the 

weakest point of 

under - developed 

areas — their in- 

ability to produce 

a sufficient) mar- 

gin) above — sub- 

sistence needs to 

build for the 

future. The in- 

comes of most ol 

the people in 

these areas’ en- 

gaged in primary 

production are so 

small that once the necessities of life 

have been paid for there is little left 

to be put aside as savings and con- 

verted subsequently into capital 
goods. 

A high birth rate in these coun- 
tries adds to the difficulty. The situa- 
tion is aggravated by high infant 
mortality which in addition to its tra- 
gic aspects represents, from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, a total loss of in- 
vested capital. 

From the point of view of capital 
formation, the world might be di- 
vided into two major groups: one 
made up of countries in which the 
annual per capita income ranges 
from about $200 to $550 and the 
other of countries in which the 
range is from $200 down to $20. 
There are great fluctuations, of 
course, within each group, but the 
disparity between the extremes is 
shocking. 

It might be said that the task 
which confronts statesmanship today 
is not to fill the gap between these 
two great groups—this would be im- 
possible—but to reduce the tremend- 
ous difference in their standards of 
living. And the only feasible way to 
lesson the inequality of standards of 
living, an inequality created by geo- 
graphical and social factors, is to 
speed up the process of capital for- 
mation in the under-developed areas 
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by both national and international 
measures. 

What must be done, in other 
words, is to create a propitious so- 
cial and political atmosphere in 
which each country may solve its 
specific problems within the frame- 
work of international co-operation. 
That point is much stressed in the 
report prepared by Professors Al- 
berto Baltra Cortez, D. R. Gadgil, 
Arthur Lewis, Theodore W. Schultz 
and Counselor George Hakim, and 
submitted to the Economic, Employ- 
ment, and Development Commission 
at its recently concluded sixth ses- 
sion. 

In a preface to the report of these 
experts, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie points out that it “would be re- 
garded as a counterpart to the earlier 
report on national and international 
measures to achieve full employment 
in economically more developed 
countries.” 

Mr. Lie is right, because in order 
to achieve a balanced world econ- 
omy—a prerequisite to world peace 
—about two-thirds of the world 
population must possess greater pur- 
chasing power. The report under- 
lines the need to expand the flow of 
external capital to under-developed 
countries, which amounts to saying 
that the economic activity in the 
more developed countries has to be 
maintained at a high level. 

The majority of the Commission 
regard foreign external help as do the 
experts—as an indispensable factor 
for economic expansion unless un- 
der-developed countries were to 
speed up capital formation through 
taxation or inflation. But even that 
policy, if adopted, would not solve 
the problem, since economic devel- 
opment in those areas depends 
largely on the import of capital 
goods. 

In most under-developed coun- 
tries, economic progress means, spe- 
cifically, the improvement and ex- 
pansion of transport, the exploitation 
of power and fuel resources, the 
mechanization of agriculture and the 
expansion of manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


Now, all these fields require for- 
eign capital in the form of durable 
goods that must, to a considerable 
extent, be imported. 

Incidentally, the estimates of the 
need of foreign capital presented in 
table 2 of the experts’ report would 
appear to be excessive when one con- 
siders that external investments must 
maintain a certain proportion to do- 
mestic capital. Economic develop- 
ment, in its broadest meaning, re- 
quires a steady shift of capital and 
labor among the various fields of 
economic activity. 

“Disguised unemployment” in 
most under-developed countries of- 
ten creates the impression that for- 
eign capital could be channeled with- 
out regard to the corresponding part 
to be played by domestic effort. The 
impression, however, is mistaken 
since the shift of labor into the 
stimulated sectors from agriculture 
to manufacturing, public utilities, 
etc., without an increase of agricul- 
tural productivity would surely bring 
about inflation. Indeed, the report 
itself points this out. 

But if the report might be con- 
sidered too optimistic in its estimates 
of the volume of foreign investment 
(which confirms the importance ac- 
corded to external financial help) it 
does not fail to emphasize the funda- 
mental role of domestic capital in 
economic development. 

The Commission itself is unani- 
mous in recognizing that the bulk 
of financial resources required have 
necessarily to come from under-de- 
veloped countries themselves. Inevit- 
ably, then, chapter 6 of the report, 
and recommendation 8 dealing with 
that subject received special consid- 
eration from the Commission and it 
was agreed that even if the methods 
for accelerating the flow of domestic 
finance are within the jurisdiction of 
individual governments, the examin- 
ation of special problems in under- 
developed countries by the Secretar- 
iat of the United Nations and by the 
specialized agencies would help 
Member governments which can, 
moreover, avail themselves of the 
technical assistance offered by these 
organizations. 

Most of the Commission agreed 
with the opinion of the experts that 
foreign trade has so much bearing 
upon economic development that 
programs for such development 
would be handicapped unless it were 
possible to devise measures to avoid 
deterioration of the terms of trade. 


(Continued on page 591) 
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Economic Trends and Developments 
In Ten Latin American Countries Surveyed 


Study Stresses Changes Since War's End 


BROAD survey, country by 

country, of important eco- 
nomic trends and developments in 
ten Latin American countries, con- 
stitutes the second part of the Eco- 
nomic Survey of Latin America 
1950, prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 

Basing their analysis, as far as pos- 
sible, On comparisons with the pre- 
war and wartime years, the ten na- 
tional studies devote special atten- 
tion to the changes which have taken 
place since the end of World War 
II. At the same time, they indicate 
and analyze the effects, typified in 
numerous instances by a sudden in- 
crease in economic activity, of the 
new international rearmament policy 
on Latin America. These effects 
began to be felt profoundly during 
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the last six months of the year 1950. 

The ten countries studied are: 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, Uruguay and Venezuela. A 
summary of the studies appears be- 
low: 


ARGENTINA 


Three factors, two domestic and 
one external, have recently had such 
a decisive influence on Argentine 
economy that during 1950, partic- 
ularly during its second half, the 
country’s general economic trend 
changed completely. This change fol- 
lowed a period since 1948, when 
most production and trade indices 
appeared to have entered upon a 
phase of slower progress or even 
decline. The three factors listed as 


Meat exports are one of the major sources of the 


country’s income. 
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mainly responsible for the change 
are: 

(1) The direction of the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy towards 
fostering an increase in agricultural 
production; 

(2) modifications in the exchange 
system; and 

(3) the influence of world rearma- 
ment on the demand for primary 
goods. 

The new state of affairs is re- 
flected in the recent development of 
foreign trade. The quantum of ex- 
ports, which had declined in 1949 
compared to the 1948 maximum, in- 
creased again in 1950. However, the 
reversal of the trend shown by the 
trade balance is the clearest indica- 
tion of the change im foreign trade. 
Whereas there had been an unfavor- 
able balance for the first time in 
1948, which increased in 1949, the 
balance of trade became favorable 
in 1950. 

But these changes, no matter how 
great, are insufficient to solve the 
fundamental problems which Ar- 
gentina’s economy must face—pre- 
cisely because of its own develop- 
ment. 

The first of these is that of main- 
taining a large volume of imports of 
capital goods, raw materials, fuels, 
and so on, to keep Argentine industry 
working at the high level achieved. 
Inflation constitutes another basic 
problem. 

On the other hand, although in- 
ternational rearmament favors Ar- 
gentina by increasing the demand for 
its products, there are certain weak 
features from the point of view of 
supply, since the restrictions on im- 
ports and the dollar shortage in 
1948-49 made it impossible to ac- 
cumulate sufficient reserves of es- 
sential materials. 


BRAZIL 

Brazil’s economy has made a 
strong recovery since the second half 
of 1949. This recovery represents 
the third stage of the period between 
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wartime economy, which ended in 
1945, and rearmament economy, 
which commenced in 1950. 

The first stage (1946-47) is typi- 
fied by a heavy expansion of world 
trade, increase in the prices of raw 
materials and a general inflationary 
trend. The next (1948-49) is marked 
by disequilibrium in the balance 
of payments of several countries, in- 
cluding Brazil, with the dollar area; 
by a decline in the United States 
economic activity, and by the ex- 
tension of exchange controls. 

In analyzing the third stage of 
Brazilian post-war economy the Sur- 
vey defines the problems which will 
arise in the next few years by the 
following queries: (1) To what ex- 
tent did the changes in the last five 
year period, particularly in relation 
to the volume of investments, make 
Brazilian economy more independent 
of the fluctuations of foreign mar- 
kets? (2) What problems _ will 
Brazil’s economic development have 
to face as a result of the changes in 
the world economic situation which 
began in 1950? 

Economic development implies a 
growing share of capital in the pro- 
ductive process. Secondly, an in- 
crease in capital formation is a basic 
condition for speeding the rate of 
development. In Brazil, the Survey 
reports, the three principal obstacles 
to increased capital formation are: 
(a) the low level of real per capita 
income; (b) the insufficient capacity 
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to import, and (c) the inadequate 
use of available capital. 

It is possible that the most im- 
portant problem in Brazil’s present 
stage of development lies in increas- 
ing investments in the basic sectors, 
the transport, energy and essential in- 
dustries. Only when this stage is 
complete will the necessary condi- 
tions have been created for a large- 
scale mechanical industry to pro- 
duce heavy equipment and modern 
vehicles which the country will re- 
quire at a higher stage of develop- 
ment, 


CUBA 


Cuba’s period of greatest eco- 
nomic activity in recent years was 
from 1945 to 1949. But these years 
did not show intensive economic de- 
velopment compared with other 
Latin American countries and with 
Cuba itself in former times. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1948 expansive 
forces predominated but depressive 
forces tended to dominate from 1949 
on. This second phase appears brief 
since the first half of 1950 saw a 
slight recovery which became much 
more marked in the second half of 
that year. 

The post-war period was dis- 
tinguished from the years before the 
depression not so much by the in- 
tensity but by the manner in which 
Cuban economy expanded. Until the 
1930's, the country developed out- 
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wards; that is, the greater part of 
real capital in those years was di- 
rected towards the export industries. 
After the war this trend reversed it- 
self, with those branches of economic 
activity depending on the domestic 
market becoming the country’s most 
important source of real capital 
absorption. 

This did not mean, however, that 
capital formation in industry, and 
consequently, its development, had 
been more intense in recent years 
than capital formation in agriculture; 
on the contrary, farming appears to 
have absorbed an increasing propor- 
tion of the country’s real investments 
as the profits of industry declined. 

In analyzing the slow progress of 
Cuba’s recent economic development, 
the Survey indicates that a large part 
of the savings created within the 
country’s economy does not con- 
tribute to development because it is 
invested abroad. 

In agriculture, the greater use of 
machinery in farming is the salient 
feature. In the industrial field, the 
most important development was the 
expansion of the Government’s tariff 
protection policy for industries with- 
in the country depending on the do- 
mestic market. 

On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment recently has been forging suit- 
able instruments of economic action 
to improve the domestic economy. 


CHILE 


During the second half of 1950, 
Chile’s economic position reversed 
completely as a result of interna- 
tional rearmament. The prospects at 
the end of 1949 and the beginning 
of 1950 were depressive because of 
the fall in the price of copper, which 
continues to be extremely important 
in the country’s economy. A pause 
could therefore be foreseen in the 
trend of industrialization, a recourse 
adopted by Chile in common with 
other Latin American countries, to 
offset the decline in its capacity to 
import. 

International rearmament favored 
the demand for primary goods, par- 
ticularly copper, the price of which 
returned to the level of two years 
earlier. The alleviation was first felt 
in the exchange situation; in the last 
five months of 1950 the trade bal- 
ance showed favorable results, con- 
trary to the trend since the middle 
of 1949, 

However, this recovery, principally 
based on an outside emergency, was 
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somewhat precarious, and the Chilean 
Government is still anxious to carry 
out its development plans, to pro- 
vide a more solid structure which 
will allow it to meet eventual reac- 
tions from abroad. 

The year 1950 marks an impor- 
tant step in industrial development, 
because production was started at the 
Huachipato steel plant. Chile is thus 
the third country in Latin America 
to form a basic iron and steel in- 
dustry which will not only meet do- 
mestic demand but leave a fairly sub- 
stantial exportable surplus. 

Agricultural progress continues 
slow, below the rate of population 
increase. The Government is mak- 
ing efforts to overcome the relative 
backwardness of agriculture. 

Chile’s fundamental problem is 
capital formation. Some believe that 
the effort at capital formation has 
exceeded the country’s capacity and 
that too much emphasis has been 
placed on industrialization. The Sur- 
vey recognizes that industry has de- 
veloped more than agriculture, hav- 
ing received a greater share of 
capital, but it indicates that there is 
no question now of displacing the 
efforts of capital formation from in- 
dustry to agriculture, since this 
would mean a return to disequili- 
brium, and the risk of losing the 
fruits of the previous effort. 
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MEXICO 


Mexico, says the Survey, is one of 
the Latin American countries which 
has progressed most during the last 
few years. Between 1947 and the 
middle of 1950, the principal event 
in Mexican economy was the check- 
ing of the inflationary process which 
had lasted for more than ten years. 
At the same time, however, indus- 
trial and agricultural developments 
were consolidated. 

Until the middle of 1950, it 
seemed as if Mexico had reached 
a stage at which it would be possible 
to maintain the rate of development 
followed in the previous five years 
without risk of domestic inflation. 

Nevertheless, since the middle of 
1950, Mexican economy has once 
more been subjected to inflationary 
pressures originating abroad, as a 
result of the events in Korea. The 
favorable balance of current transac- 
tions has increased considerably and 
to this has been added a strong in- 
flow of short term capital. 

In order to meet the new infla- 
tionary process an effort is being 
made to counteract the effect of the 
increase on exchange receipts. The 
methods used include obtaining a 
budget surplus, the almost total freez- 
ing of credit, and direct control of 
prices and distribution. 

Great importance is attached to 
the increase of the population, which 
reached 25,600,000 in June 1950 
(an increase of 30 per cent over 
1940) as well as to migratory move- 
ments within the country and their 


effect on development of the econ- 
omy. 

An outstanding feature of the 
1948-50 period was the increase in 
direct and indirect investments in 
agriculture. This explains the spec- 
tacular expansion in the areas under 
cultivation and the speeding up of 
the process by which commercial 
agriculture replaces subsistence farm- 
ing. 

The main inflationary pressure to- 
day comes from abroad. The coun- 
try’s capacity to resist this, as well as 
its prospects of development, are con- 
ditioned by: 

(a) the possibilities of importing 
and the trends of import prices; 

(b) the extent to which produc- 
tive resources are drawn away to- 
ward exports; 

(c) the extent to which the out- 
flow of labor and exchange receipts 
from exports affect the country; and 

(d) the possibility of obtaining 
imported equipment. 


GUATEMALA 

Since 1945 Guatemala has experi- 
enced what amounts to an economic 
revolution, marked by radical 
changes in Government policy, de- 
signed to improve social conditions. 

Until the revolution of October 
1944, Guatemala’s economy was 
mainly based on extensive agricul- 
ture, using cheap labor. On the social 
side, there was no racial and cul- 
tural unity, more than two-thirds of 
the population were illiterate, and all 
the other features of low living 
standards were evident. 
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Under these conditions, the new 
Government was forced to give first 
priority to projects designed to 
modify these social conditions. It was 
necessary to build schools and hos- 
pitals, to train teachers, introduce 
social security, draw up a labor code, 
foster trade unionism, and so forth. 

The expansion of public activities 
coincided with an increase in the real 
income of the exporting sector and 
an active accumulation of private 
capital. However, the rate of in- 
crease in domestic production of con- 
sumer goods was lower in 1945-49 
than in 1938-45. The volume of 
farming production in general re- 
mained stationary after 1945. In- 
dustrial production increased very 
slightly while production of services 
increased considerably. Motorized 
transport services expanded at an 
even faster rate. 

This situation has placed Guate- 
mala in a position to develop a new 
stage of intensive economic activity. 
In the 1930’s the country’s basic 
problem was to emerge from eco- 
nomic stagnation. Today, the ques- 
tion is how to prevent a very rapid 
rate of development from produc- 
ing undesirable distortions in the eco- 
nomic structure. 


EL SALVADOR 

Productive activities in El Salva- 
dor since World War II have de- 
veloped considerably and the coun- 
try’s economy has passed through a 
period of great prosperity in which 
the volume of farming production 
rose by 45 per cent and that of in- 
dustrial production by 34 per cent in 
1945-49, 

Agricultural expansion occurred 
principally in the field of exportable 
products, so that the quantum of ex- 
ports also rose by more than 39 per 
cent in the period. On the other 
hand, in spite of the expansive forces, 
inflation has been much more mod- 
erate than in other Latin American 
countries. 

The rapid development during re- 
cent years gives an impression of a 
new and vigorous economy, in full 
activity. Nevertheless, the country 
has to face serious limitations to its 
future development. Natural re- 
sources are few and the population, 
already numerous, is _ increasing 
rapidly. Farm lands, which have 
been the country’s main source of 
wealth, are already under full cultiva- 
tion, and faced with serious problems 
of soil fertility and erosion. 

In spite of those problems, the 
study declares, there is no doubt that 
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DRILLING FOR OIL in Venezuela. The petroleum industry is Venezuela’s major source of 
foreign capital. 


El Salvador has at present very 
tangible opportunities for further de- 
velopment. Always providing that 
greater economic diversity is achieved 
and that farming based on conserva- 
tion principles and a selection of 
highly productive crops is fostered, 
there is little doubt that the coun- 
try’s known resources could provide 
higher living standards. 

About 80 per cent of the country’s 
foreign exchange comes through cof- 
fee exports. This makes El Salvador 
a one-crop exporter and implies that, 
in the final instance, its economic 
situation is in direct ratio to the 
volume and price of the coffee har- 
vest. 


VENEZUELA 

Within the general picture of Latin 
America, Venezuela’s position is ex- 
ceptional in practically all aspects of 
recent economic development, the 
economic survey states. The country 
has had no exchange problems in the 
post-war period, nor any complica- 
tions in the balance of payments, 
while imports of capital goods have 
continued without sacrificing con- 
sumer goods. To be sure, Venezuela 
has not escaped the general inflation, 
but this has been on a moderate 
scale. 

While discussing the question of 
foreign ownership of the Venezuelan 
petroleum industry, the study dis- 
misses the theory that petroleum 
activity has impaired _ traditional 


farming activities. Petroleum ex- 
ploitation, the Survey points out, is 
heavily taxed. 

The report indicates that petroleum 
has not drawn labor away from 
farming. On the other hand, it has 
provided resources for technical 
progress and credit, and increased the 
purchasing power of the population. 
The stationary position of farming is 
attributed to structural or institu- 
tional factors—poverty of the soils, 
anti-economic systems of land tenure 
or cultivation, and so on—which 
prevent more intensive development. 

Venezuelan industry, the report 
states, has made quantitative progress 
because the low level of industrial 
production made possible a high in- 
flow of resources and considerable 
relative increase. But this does not 
represent a new stage in the in- 
dustralization process. 

In short, in the case of Venezuela, 
the expansion of exports has pro- 
duced the usual effect in an under- 
developed country of bringing about 
a more than proportionate increase 
in imports instead of promoting and 
fostering the other productive activi- 
ties. The study points out, on the 
other hand, that the abundant re- 
sources of petroleum exports return 
partially to Venezuela through Gov- 
ernment revenues and may be di- 
rected towards investments which 
foster internal development. This was 
the policy followed by Venezuela 
during recent years. 
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Economic Commission for Latin 


America Begins Fourth Session 


Welcomed by Mexico's Secretary of Economy 


HE Economic Commission for 

Latin America “has initiated a 
new period in the study and examina- 
tion of the economic problems of 
this region,” said Mexico’s Secretary 
of Economy, Antonio Martinez Baez, 
at the opening meeting of ECLA’s 
fourth session on May 23 in Mexico 
City. Welcoming the Commission on 
behalf of Mexico’s President, gov- 
ernment and people, Mr. Martinez 
Baez stressed the need for “a con- 
tinuous examination of the solutions 
most appropriate” to Latin America’s 
special problems. ECLA’s studies, he 
added, had shown that producers of 
raw materials should be made part- 
ners “to a reasonably’ fair extent” 
in the amazing increase in general 
productivity which had occurred in 
the industrial countries. The studies, 
further, supported Latin America’s 
traditional demand for a permanent 
adjustment in the terms of trade and 
also justified programs for economic 
development, for the mechanization 
of agriculture and ,for industrializa- 
tion. 

ECLA’s work, he said, had estab- 
lished the need for industrialization 
to help meet demographic pressures 
resulting from the rapid population 
increase in many Latin American 
countries. 


Impartial Approach 


Mr. Martinez Baez referred to the 
impartiality of ECLA’s approach to 
the problems of direct foreign in- 
vestment and foreign bond invest- 
ment. The question of international 
investment, he said, was one of 
permanent interest. The inadequacy 
of savings in Latin American coun- 
tries would make it impossible to 
develop their economies at a rate 
in accordance with the desires and 
hopes of the peoples without inter- 
national collaboration. Mexico, he 
said, traditionally was prepared to 
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offer private capital, whether na- 
tional or foreign, ample opportu- 
nities for operation and legitimate 
profit, under conditions of security 
and confidence, in agriculture, in 
trade or in industry. The only res- 
ervation was absolute respect for the 
laws and constitution of Mexico. 


The Bank’s Interest 


“We do not believe, however,” he 
continued, “that direct investment 
can perform the whole task of com- 
plementing domestic savings; it must 
inevitably be combined with indirect 
investment for productive purposes 
under the protection and guidance 
of the governments.” 

Mr. Martinez Baez noted with 
satisfaction that the interest of the 
International Bank in economic de- 
velopment, particularly in Latin 
America, had been on the increase. 
The fact that the Bank derived its 
resources from the private capital 
market had not prevented it from 
coming to recognize that in Latin 
America public enterprise was es- 
sential for many of the most impor- 
tant promotion and development 
activities. 

One item of prime importance on 
the Commission’s agenda, he said, 
concerned the effects of the United 
States defence program on the Latin 
American countries. The Latin 
American countries had not yet 
achieved sufficient economic maturity 
to enable them to promote them- 
selves effectively against external 
fluctuations completely outside their 
control. 

He feared that the defence pro- 
grams might impede imports of 
equipment and other essential goods 
and encourage “the spending of part 
of our savings, formed with such 
difficulty, on goods, which even if 
not precisely superfluous, do not di- 
rectly contribute to our economic 


development.” The end of the emer- 
gency might well find Latin Amer- 
ican countries in a situation more 
unfavorable than that in which they 
found themselves at the end of the 
last war. Their problems of foreign 
trade therefore warranted continued 
priority in the work of ECLA. 

In conclusion, Mr. Martinez Baez 
emphasized the need to co-ordinate 
ECLA’s work with that of the Or- 
ganization of the American States, 
to which the majority of ECLA’s mem- 
ber countries belong. It was essential 
to avoid duplication of work and to 
make the best use of personnel and 
material resources. 

An adequate solution of the prob- 
lem of co-ordination, he suggested, 
might be to hold the sessions of 
ECLA and the annual meetings of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council simultaneously. Also, ECLA’s 
Secretariat might study, in conjunc- 
tion with the Inter-American Coun- 
cil, some of the important problems 
on the agenda of the latter organi- 
zation. 


Children’s Fund to Have 
New Regional Office 


The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund has an- 
nounced the appointment of Albert J. 
Reynolds, formerly Chief of UNICEF’s 
Mission in Italy, as Deputy Director of 
UNICEF's new Regional Headquarters 
for Latin America in Lima, Peru. He 
will establish UNICEF’s Headquarters 
there and will co-ordinate present 
and future programs in Central and 
South America. The Regional Di- 
rector will be appointed in the near 
future. 

Missions are at present established 
in Brazil, Chile, Colombia and Ecua- 
dor. The uniceF Area Office for 
Central America and the Caribbean 
will also report to the new Regional 
Headquarters at Lima. 

Since 1949, a substantial propor- 
tion of UNICEF’s funds has been di- 
rected to aid child welfare in Central 
and South America. Under an over- 
all allocation of $5,200,000, work is 
now under way in 18 different coun- 
tries and territories of Latin Amer- 
ica: Bolivia, Brazil, British Hon- 
duras, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, México, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay. 
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Concerted Action Proposed 


To Stem Inflation in Europe 


Part of Commussion’s Sura ey 


ee action by Western 
European countries to increase 
the dollar value of their currencies is 
proposed by the Secretariat of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe as the most impor- 
tant of several steps required “to turn 
the mounting tide of inflation.” 

According to the E&cE  Secre- 
tariat, an “appreciation” of these cur- 
rencies could relieve the inflationary 
impact on European countries of the 
great increase in world raw material 
prices since Korea and help to stop 
the rising spiral of prices and wages. 
This recommendation proceeds out 
of an analysis of the threat of fur- 
ther inflationary developments in Eu- 
rope, even if primary prices level off, 
and of the danger of confidence in 
the stability of the purchasing power 
of money being undermined. 

The Survey assumes that many 
Overseas primary producing coun- 
tries would join in an appreciation 
of currencies, particularly those 
which have strong monetary ties with 
European countries, 

The effects of restoring—by cur- 
rency appreciation and other anti- 
inflationary measures—the internal 
monetary stability of a number of 
countries “should prove to be bene- 
ficial not only for them but also for 
other countries as well,” the Secre- 
tariat states. The impact of such ap- 
preciation on countries not ap- 
preciating their currencies is not like- 
ly to be more serious than if, in the 
slightly longer run, inflation proceeds 
unhampered in countries which 
should be able to counter it effec- 
tively. 

The proposals for anti-inflationary 
action and an analysis of posssible 
results of an appreciation of western 
European currencies are contained 
in the final chapter, published on 
May 25, of ECE’s “Economic Sur- 
vey of Europe in 1950.” (For a re- 
port on the four earlier chapters see 
the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 11.) 

Successful use of foreign exchange 
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policy as a weapon in meeting the 
stresses and strains now experienced 
by European countries, the Survey 
adds is subject to two main condi- 
tions. First, “foreign exchange policy 
should be flexible,” not in the sense 
of changing exchange rates from day 
to day, but of keeping ever present 
the possibility of adjusting the rates 
up or down and to whatever extent 
seems appropriate. This is especially 
necessary to limit, as during the 
present world economic instability, 
the shock of price and income 
fluctuations abroad on the domestic 
price and income structure. Second- 
ly, “currency appreciation should be 
a part of a more fully developed and 
integrated set of measures designed 
to cope with inflationary forces in 
all forms.” 

The necessary combination of 
measures includes: “a fiscal policy 
aimed both at offsetting increased 
defence expenditures by increased 
taxation and at preventing undue in- 
flation of profits; an investment 
policy, combining fiscal and credit 
measures with direct controls, de- 
signed to curb capital outlays of a 
non-essential nature and combat the 
hoarding of raw materials and other 
goods; and a national wage policy 
which, subject to such minimum 
further adjustments as equity may 
require, places an agreed moratorium 
on further general wage increases 
until there is time to put into effect 
and test the price stabilization policy 
as a whole.” 


The Strategy 


As for “the strategy of exchange 
rate policy,” the Survey states that 
maintenance of exchange stability 
presupposes a reasonable stability in 
basic economic conditions. Exchange 
stability, however, ceases to be a 
virtue when it becomes a means 
through which the shock of prices 
and income fluctuations abroad is 
transmitted to the domestic price and 


income structure. “Maintenance ot 
fixed exchange rates is, after all, only 
one form of currency stability and 
is scarcely to be preferred over 
stability in terms of the buying power 
of money over goods. When con- 
fidence in currency stability in the 
latter sense is destroyed through 
progressive inflation, the very possi- 
bility of orderly and sustained eco- 
nomic progress is seriously im- 
paired.” 

The present relationship between 
the prices of raw materials and the 
prices of manufactures, the Survey 
stresses, is “completely out of line 
with their relative scarcities.” A\l- 
though prices of manufactures, in 
response to both rising production 
costs and increased demand, would 
in time catch up with raw material 
prices, the question is whether it may 
not be preferable to try to cut this 
process short by currency apprecia- 
tion, holding domestic price levels as 
stable as possible, rather than by the 
vastly more disturbing process of 
letting internal inflation in Europe 
run its course.” 


Effects on Prices and Trade 


In discussing probable effects of 
currency appreciation On prices and 
trade, the Survey makes the point 
that “merely by its size as a pro- 
ducer and consumer, the dollar area 
is itself a major force in determin- 
ing the prices of many primary goods 
in international trade and, to the 
extent that these prices remain stable 
in terms of the dollar, they would 
fall in terms of those currencies 
which appreciated in relation to the 
dollar.” Meanwhile, export prices of 
European countries “would probably 
tend to remain relatively immobile 
in national currencies.” In_ brief, 
under present seller’s market condi- 
tions, import and export price 
changes, resulting from currency ap- 
preciation “would not impair but 
would rather improve Europe’s bal- 
ance of payments position with over- 
seas countries and particularly with 
the primary producing areas where 
the increase experienced in Europe’s 
deficit in 1950 threatens to become 
still greater.” Of over-riding import- 
ance, however, is the fact that “the 
impact of even a modest apprecia- 
tion of European currencies would 
help to break” the spiral of rising 
prices and incomes in Europe. 

Other salient points made in the 
Survey are outlined below. 
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Generally speaking, the inflation 
problem is most serious in countries, 
like those of Western Europe, which 
are heavily dependent on interna- 
tional trade and hence susceptible to 
price influences from the outside. 
Since September 1950 the upward 
movement of prices has increased in 
violence and scope, the Survey 
shows. The typical rate of increase 
up to early 1951 has been from 2 
to 4 per cent per month for import 
and wholesale prices, and from | to 
2 per cent per month for the cost of 
living. 

The original cause of this recent 
wave of price increases was, of 
course, the rise in world demand that 
followed the outbreak of fighting in 
Korea. The effects first appeared in 
Europe mainly as an inflation of ex- 
ternal costs. While a rise in Eu- 
ropean defence expenditure is still 
largely a matter of the future, gov- 
ernments, merchants, manufacturers 
and consumers in Europe, as in over- 
seas countries, have increasingly 
done their best, since the autumn of 
1950, to hoard durable goods and 
materials which were expected to be- 
come scarce or to rise in price. This 
speculative demand, the Survey says, 
has been an important: factor in fur- 
ther driving prices that were already 
rising and in transmitting price in- 
creases to goods and services not 
directly affected by cost increases. 
Even if the more extreme raw ma- 
terial prices continue to weaken and 
primary prices in general should level 
off, the upward movement of do- 
mestic prices and incomes in Eu- 
ropean countries must be expected 
to continue, and increases in one 
country necessarily reinforce  in- 
creases in others in a trading com- 
munity as active as that in western 
Europe. 

For most, though not all, Eu- 
ropean countries, the present infla- 
tionary tide comes at a itme when 
the volume of resources available 
for consumption and investment can 
be expected to rise only moderately 
or evei, in some instances, to decline. 
Further, the problem of combating 
inflation is far more difficult if con- 
sumption or investment, or both, 
have to be reduced in the face of 
buoyant wages and profits, fuller em- 
ployment, and rising money costs. 
On present prospects, some further 
deterioration in the terms of trade 
of most European countries in 1951 
compared to 1950 will make addi- 
tional claims on their resources. And 
it is unlikely to be offset to any great 
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extent by increases in balance-of- 
payments deficits. The major factors 
determining the changes in resources 
available for civilian use will, how- 
ever, be the increased requirements 
of the military services and the ex- 
tent to which these may be offset by 
increases in total production. 


Defence Expenditures 


Broadly speaking, Europe, exclud- 
ing the Soviet Union, is going to 
spend in 1951 the equivalent of 
some 14 or 15 million industrial 
man-years on defence, or about 50 
per cent more than in 1949, the Sur- 
vey estimates. In most countries the 
increased claims on the national 
product arising from additional arma- 
ments expenditures, and in some 
cases also from the adverse effects 
of the changed price relationships in 
foreign trade, are not likely to be 
offset by increased production. This 
is because of the industrial disturb- 
ances likely to arise from shortages 
of raw materials and shifts in pro- 
duction from civilian-type to military 
goods. For countries now embark- 
ing on heavy armaments programs, 
the increase in civilian consumption 
and investment will be extremely 
small at best, and in some countries 
there may be an absolute reduction 
in living standards. Since these ad- 
justment are to take place at a time 
when the structure of prices and in- 
comes has already been disturbed, 
the possibility of achieving them 
without further inflations seems 
highly remote. 


Domestic Policy Limitations 


The Survey then examines in de- 
tail the experience of Western Euro- 
pean countries in dealing with infla- 
tion. Briefly this part of the report 
suggests that all these countries are 
now subject to increasing inflationary 
pressures in varying forms and de- 
grees. It also shows the limitations 
of domestic policy in controlling in- 
flationary forces when they are as 
strong as those now threatening to 
undermine the monetary stability in 
most European countries. These 
limitations, the Survey stresses, are 
particularly serious in some countries 
which, for reasons bound up with 
their historical development, are in- 
adequately equipped with fiscal and 
other devices appropriate to deal 
with inflation in any form. 

The main reason, however, why 


domestic measures alone are inade- 
quate is that present inflationary 
forces are global and hence, for any 
one European country, largely ex- 
ternal. These forces transmit them- 
selves chiefly through the great rise 
in prices of raw material imports 
and, generally to a lesser extent, 
through the effect of increased for- 
eign demand on export prices. The 
increase in import prices compared 
with export prices means one of two 
things: European countries must find 
additional ways of financing balance- 
of-payments deficits at a time when 
the means of financing appear more 
likely to decrease than to increase. 
Or else, they must export larger 
quantities at a time when the demand 
of armament is beginning to claim a 
larger share of production. The bur- 
den may also be lightened by letting 
European export prices rise. Inso- 
far as any policy has emerged, this 
seems to be what is contemplated. 
But, the Survey warns, to let export 
prices rise is also to let inflation in 
European countries proceed, stim- 
ulated both by the additional in- 
comes generated in the export in- 
dustries and the interacting effect of 
price increases in European coun- 
tries’ intensive trade with each other. 


Need for Currency Appreciation 


Given the inability of domestic 
policy to compensate for external 
price developments, should the direct 
link between domestic and external 
price levels be severed by appropriate 
adjustments in exchange rates? More 
specifically, could European coun- 
tries, by appreciating their currencies, 
lower the level of foreign trade 
prices in terms of their own cur- 
rencies? And, could they perhaps 
also alter the relationship between 
export and import prices to their 
advantage? Because of developments 
in the second half of 1950, the Sur- 
vey says, Europe is now faced with 
a world price and market situation 
wholly different from that which pre- 
vailed or could be foreseen at the 
time of devaluation. Moreover, the 
great upsurge in raw material prices 
not only provides the need for an 
appreciation of European currencies 
as a means of countering these price 
exchanges, but also the opportunity 
to take this step without damage to 
the balance of payments. 

A collapse of raw material prices 
would, of course, completely alter 
the outlook, the Survey adds. But 


the recent declines in the price of 
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key commodities, such as rubber, 
tin and wool, have done little more 
than wipe out the additional increases 
which had been registered after the 
end of 1950. Moreover, a further 
weakening may be outweighed by the 
more gradual but broader upward 
movement which has been imparted 
to primary prices in general. On the 
other hand, the ability of the United 
States to supply increased exports at 
this time is also of critical import- 
ance, since a substantial rise in 
European export prices through cur- 
rency appreciation would have un- 
favorable consequences if the United 
States should prove able and pre- 
pared to supply much larger quanti- 
ties of manufactures at about the 
present price levels. A very great in- 
crease indeed would be necessary, 
however, both to meet the rise in 
foreign demand and to displace part 
of the existing volume of European 
exports to Overseas countries. But 
this is unlikely to happen, judging 
by an analysis of the United States 
position. 


Estimated Effects 


The net benefits of currency ap- 
preciation in Europe in the form of 
lower import prices, according to the 
Survey, depend largely on the rela- 
tive importance of the dollar area 
and other areas as producers and con- 
sumers of the many different prod- 
ucts entering into international trade. 
On balance the fall in the average 
level of Europe’s overseas import 
prices would be roughly two-thirds 
as great as the percentage reduction 
in European rates on the dollar cor- 
responding to a given degree of cur- 
rency appreciation. The consequent 
decreases in import prices envisaged 
would most likely fall on the com- 
modities which have recently shown 
the most extreme price increases, be- 
cause of their high sensitivity to the 
dollar market. This, the Survey 
notes, would not only benefit Eu- 
ropean importing countries. It would 
also be of some advantage to over- 
seas supplying countries whose cur- 
rencies might likewise be _ ap- 
preciated: while reducing _ their 
present extraordinary gains on terms 
of trade, it would serve at the same 
time to diminish the inflationary 
pressures which they are now experi- 
encing. 

Since European exports also enter 
heavily into the imports of most Eu- 
ropean countries, their expected price 
behavior would tend to reduce the 
average fall which any one European 
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country might expect to obtain in 
the prices of its total imports, includ- 
ing those of European origin, as com- 
pared with the decrease in the over- 
seas import prices of European coun- 
tries taken as a group. The overall 
decrease in import prices for any one 
European country (as a member of 
a larger group of countries appreciat- 
ing their currencies) would probably 
be about one-half of the percentage 
reduction in its exchange rate on the 
dollar corresponding to the degree of 
appreciation. 

With the existing shortages of both 
raw materials and manufactured 
goods, the Survey believes, decreases 
in European import prices which cur- 
rency appreciation would bring about 
would not lead to a significant in- 
crease in the value of imports. Nor 
does it seem likely that the increase 
in European import prices which cur- 
tion to the dollar would reduce 
significantly the volume, let alone the 
value of exports. 


Dollar Earnings 


In the longer view, the greatest 
loss from currency appreciation 
might be that some of the extraordi- 
nary opportunities now presented to 
develop export footholds in the dif- 
ficult United States market would 
be lost. Such losses might be re- 
gretted when present exceptional de- 
mand conditions no longer exist. In 
the near future, however, currency 
appreciation is much more likely to 
increase than to diminish Europe’s 
aggregate dollar earnings both in the 
United States itself and in markets 
in Latin America or elsewhere which 
have dollars to spend beyond the 
capacity of manufacturing countries 
to supply. 


Flexible Exchange Policy 

It is because of the need for a 
flexible exchange policy in the light 
of instability in the underlying mar- 
ket and political situation both now 
and very possibly in the future, that 
the Survey has preferred the expres- 
sion currency appreciation to “re- 
valuation.” It would be a mistake, it 
explains, to attempt once more to 
establish fixed exchange rates in a 
fluctuating world economy. Confi- 
dence in the value of money would be 
far better maintained in the long run 
if experience might show that cur- 
rencies could move up as well as 
down, as part of a policy designed to 
maintain internal monetary stability. 
Only when, as has been true since 
the war, exchange rates are per- 


mitted to remain far out of line with 
their equilibrium positions, is it pos- 
sible for speculators to count with 
assurance on the probability of prof- 
its sufficiently large to make their 
operations worth the risk. Avoiding 
undue speculative activity and profit 
is, however, a relatively minor con- 
sideration, compared with the con- 
tribution which a more flexible 
monetary policy could make in help- 
ing to reduce the inflationary im- 
pact of the increases in raw material 
prices, and in facilitating such fur- 
ther adjustments as subsequent de- 
velopments in the world market may 
require. 


Integrated Measures Needed 


The upward movement of prices 
and wages is already far advanced 
in most countries. Far more, how- 
ever, than currency appreciation 
alone is required to stop further 
rises. Currency appreciation should 
be a part of a more fully developed 
and integrated set of measures de- 
signed to cope with inflationary 
forces in all forms. Two factors 
show that the best time for an ap- 
preciation of European currencies 
has not yet passed. First, the effect 
of the high import prices on internal 
price levels has only partly been ex- 
hausted, even if it were assumed that 
the rise in primary prices would go 
no further. Second, the situation 
both in world markets and in in- 
ternal markets is such that the spiral 
of rising prices and incomes will 
very probably continue to develop. 
The impact of even a modest ap- 
preciation of. European currencies 
would help to break this spiral, the 
Survey concludes. 


Efforts To Resettle 
KalImuck Refugees 


The International Refugeee Or- 
ganization has reported that a 
year’s effort to find homes in Para- 
guay for 700 Kalmuck refugees 
have been unsuccessful. Last Sep- 
tember a group of industrialists and 
financiers in Asuncion, Paraguay, 
promised the Kalmuck refugees, now 
living in IRO camps in Germany, 
enough land to rebuild their com- 
munal life. The Paraguayan Govern- 
ment, however, after a six months 
study, has annulled the scheme. IRO 
officials said the fight to find homes 
for the Kalmucks was by no means 
over. These refugees have held a 
wide variety of posts in IRO installa- 
tions, from X-ray technicians and 
teachers to warehousemen. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


An Appraisal by United Nations Figures 


By Lester B. Pearson 


Secretary of State for External Affairs 
of Canada 


T is paradoxical but true that Ko- 
rea, which has suffered so terribly 
from war in the past year, is also 
the centre of the hopes of mankind 
to prevent a third world war, and 
ultimately to es- 

tablish a world 

community under 

the rule of law. 

For the first time 

in history, mili- 

tary action against 

aggression is 

being conducted, 

not nationally, but 

internationally. It 

is to Korea, then, 

that we should 

turn first in con- 

sidering the price 

we must be willing to pay for peace. 

Essentially, the mission of the 
United Nations in Korea is to defeat 
aggression, so that the lesson of that 
defeat may help to prevent a third 
world war. If the aggression in Ko- 
rea had been allowed to succeed 
without any attempt being made to 
resist it, other acts of aggression 
against small countries on the bor- 
ders of the free world would cer- 
tainly have followed. The strength 
of the free peoples would have been 
nibbled away piece-meal in accord- 
ance with the plans of the Politburo 
and the Cominform. Eventually, a 
stage would have been reached when 
the remaining countries which were 
still free and independent would have 
realized that they had either to wage 
war with fewer resources and with 
much slighter hope of success, or 
else be enslaved by Communist im- 
perialism. Because they would cer- 
tainly have chosen to fight, rather 
than to submit, a third world war 
would in those circumstances have 
been inevitable. 

To the infantryman slogging over 
the muddy paddy fields of Korea, 
it may seem odd to say that his mis- 
sion is to prevent a third world war. 
He may well be forgiven for not 
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The statements by Lester B. 
Pearson and Arne Sunde which 
appear in this issue of the BUL- 
LETIN are the texts of radio ad- 
dresses delivered by them in a 
series on “The Price of Peace,” 
produced by the United Nations 
radio as part of its “Memo from 
Lake Success” and _ broadcast 
throughout the world by various 
national radio networks. The 
BULLETIN will print other texts 
in this series. 


seeing much difference between such 
a war and the bloody business in 
which he is engaged. That viewpoint 
must certainly command our sym- 
pathy. But we mustn’t forget that a 
third world war would be very dif- 
ferent from the campaign now being 
fought in Korea. It would be an 
atomic war which would result in 
the death of hundreds of thousands 
of people at one stroke and which 
would leave the earth pock-marked 
and infected with radioactivity for 
years to come. That is the nightmare 
which we are trying by every means 
in our power to avoid. When viewed 
in that light, I believe that the men 
of the United Nations in Korea will 
see that their task, disagreeable and 
dangerous as it is, is supremely 
worthwhile. Indeed, it is indispens- 
able if we are to be successful in 
avoiding a general conflict. 

But the courage being displayed 
by the United Nations forces in Ko- 
rea may be in vain if the conflict 
there is enlarged and extended, and, 
especially if we bring on the very 
cataclysm which the United Nations 
action in Korea can help to prevent. 
It may be that in spite of all our ef- 
forts the catastrophe of a third world 
war will overtake us. In that case, 
let the responsibility for the anguish, 
devastation and anarchy which it will 
cause rest on other hands than ours. 

What, then, can we do? Is the 
United Nations action in Korea to 
trickle away into the sands of futility 
and stalemate? I do not think so. If 
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By Arne Sunde 


Permanent Representative of Norway 
to the United Nations 


F you ask a hundred different per- 
sons: “What is the price you 
would pay for peace?”, you would 
probably get nearly a hundred dif- 
ferent answers. I think this is 
significant. In troubled times, and 
Ours are very 

troubled indeed, 

the yearning for 

peace dominates 

all thinking, and 

the price that we 

are willing to pay 

for peace varies 

greatly from per- 

son to person. 

Many feel that no 

price is too high 

to pay for peace. 

Others feel that 

even peace can be bought too dear- 
ly, and that liberty and justice should 
not be sacrificed even on this altar. 

You will find those who think that 
peace is something that can be 
brought about through a simple for- 
mula and that, consequently, the 
troubled state of the world today is 
due to the failure of the statesmen 
to recognize and apply this formula. 
Others think that peace can be 
achieved through the simple ex- 
pedient of making the Great Powers 
meet frequently and speak frankly 
to each other. 

A little reflection would convince 
anybody, however, that the common 
longing for peace is generally not 
accompainied by sober and rational 
consideration of the problems of im- 
plementation. There is, of course, no 
short cut to peace. The road is long 
and troublesome. It calls for maxi- 
mum efforts at each single step. It 
calls for mobilization of our total 
resources of physical strength, of 
moral strength, of patience, endur- 
ance and determination, and of firm 
tolerance. It calls for abolishment 
of prejudices and for clarity in re- 
gard to our intentions and purposes. 


(Continued on page 601) 































































Israel and Syria Anxious 
To Resolve Differences 





Mixed Armistice Commission Meets 


OON after his return to the Pal- 

estine area from the Security 
Council meetings on the Syria-Israel 
dispute, Major-General William E. 
Riley reported to the Council on 
steps taken to give effect to the Coun- 
cil’s comprehensive resolution of 
May 18. 

On the day of the report, May 28, 
General Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization for Palestine, had con- 
vened a formal meeting of the Syria- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission, 
the first since early April. 

Since his return and prior to the 
meeting, General Riley said, he had 
had a number of exploratory talks 
with Government officials of Israel 
and Syria. 

“It is my understanding,” he 
stated, “that both parties are anxious 
to resolve the differences which have 
arisen in the past few weeks. They 
appear willing to abide by the pro- 
visions of the Security Council reso- 
lution of May 18.” 


Difference of Opinion 


However, there was a difference 
of opinion regarding the interpreta- 
tion of the “intent” of the paragraphs 
dealing with operations of the Pal- 
estine Land Development Company. 

“On one hand,” he said, “Israel 
understands that the point at issue 
is ‘the safeguarding of the legitimate 
rights and interests of the Arab own- 
ers of land in the demilitarized zone 
affected by the Hula drainage opera- 
tions.’ Israel does not consider that 
the Security Council envisaged in- 
definite suspension of work on the 
project. Israel has made it clear that 
‘in. complying with the Security 
Council’s directions, it reserves fully 
what it holds to be Israel’s inalien- 
able right to bring the Hula drainage 
project to a successful close in the 
interests of Israel and the inhabitants 
of the region.’ 

“On the other hand, Syria holds 
the view that its request to the Se- 
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curity Council took into considera- 
tion not only the interests of the 
Arabs whose land was involved in 
the drainage project, but was also in- 
tended to prevent the creation of mil- 
itary or political advantages in the 
area. This is why Syria must main- 
tain her point of view and make the 
strongest reservations if the Israelis 
continue their work.” 

General Riley’s views, which had 
been expressed to officials of both 
Governments in his talks, were in 
general accord with those of Israel 
in regard to the “intent” of the Se- 
curity Council, he continued. He be- 
lieved that at no time did the mem- 
bers of the Council entertain the idea 
that the Hula project, as a project, 
was to be stopped indefinitely. 

However, the Council resolution 
did endorse the requests of the Chief 
of Staff and the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission to the 
Israel delegate to the Commission 
to “ensure that the Palestine Land 
Development Company Limited is 
instructed to cease all operations in 
the demilitarized zone until such 
time as an agreement is arranged 
through the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commisison for continu- 
ing their project.” 

General Riley then explained that 
an “oral misunderstanding” had oc- 
curred, through which Israel had as- 
sumed that, in their talks on May 21, 
he had given his approval, acting in 
his capacity as Chairman of the 
Commission, for the work to resume 
on lands not under dispute within 
the demilitarized zone after a 24-hour 
suspension of work. 

In the course of his talks, General 
Riley reported, Syria had stressed the 
urgency of the return of Arabs 
evacuated from the area, and Israel 
had expressed its willingness to per- 
mit the return of those who desired 
to do so. 

“Before this can be accomplished,” 
he added, “I must of necessity have 
the agreement of the Government 
of Israel to allow United Nations 





observers to interview Arabs of the 
demilitarized zone who are now in 
Israel, without Israel army or police 
officers’ being present, in order to 
determine the desires of those indivi- 
duals. Such agreement has not been 
received to date.” 


Meeting of Commission 


At the May 28 meeting of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, Gen- 
eral Riley requested stoppage of all 
work in the demilitarized zone pend- 
ing consultation between the Chair- 
man of the Commission and the 
Director-General of the Palestine 
Land Development Company. 

He discussed arrangements for the 
early return to the demilitarized zone 
of those Arabs who had _ been 
evacuated during the recent disturb- 
ances and who wished to return. 

He suggested that the United Na- 
tions Chairman correlate matters re- 
garding policing of the demilitarized 
zone in accordance with the General 
Armistice Agreement and the ex- 
planatory note quoted in the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of May 18. 

He also reaffirmed those matters 
which came within the competence 
of the Commission and the Chair- 
man, and made proposals on the 
handling by the Commission of nu- 
merous complaints submitted by both 
parties in recent months. 

General Riley concluded that a 
further report on compliance given 
to the Council resolution would be 
made later. 


To Fill Court Vacancy 
During Sixth Session 


By unanimous vote, on May 29, 
the Security Council decided that an 
election to succeed the late Judge 
José Philadelpho Barros e Azevedo, 
of the International Court, should 
be held during the next General As- 
sembly session. According to the 
resolution, drafted by the Council 
President, Selim Sarper, of Turkey, 
this election is to be held before the 
regular election, at the same session, 
to fill vacancies caused by the expir- 
ation of term of five other Judges on 
February 5, 1952. 

Before the adoption of this reso- 
lution, the President paid tribute to 
the late Judge and expressed sym- 
pathy to Brazil. Joao Carlos Muniz, 
of Brazil, thanked the President for 
his tribute to the distinguished Brazil- 
ian jurist. 
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Progress in Civil Aviation 
Shown to Montreal Assembly 


Fifth Session of the International Civil 


Aviation Organization 


HE Assembly of the Interna- 

tional Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion opened its fifth session at Mon- 
treal on June 5. Thirty-three nations 
were represented at the opening 
meeting of the session, which will 
meet for about two weeks. 

The current meeting is a small- 
scale Assembly; major IcAo Assem- 
blies are held every three years and 
concern themselves with all the im- 
portant problems of international 
civil aviation. In the interim two 
years, smaller-scale Assemblies are 
devoted mainly to administrative 
matters, although these sessions also 
deal directly with any important mat- 
ters which have come up. The last 
major Assembly of ICAO was the 
fourth, held in Montreal in June 
1950. 


Budget Major Concern 


Of major concern at the current 
Assembly is the adoption of an ICAO 
budget for 1952 and the apportion- 
ment of this budget among the 57 
member governments. 

Also on the agenda is the election 
of the twenty-first member state to 
the 1cAo Council; at last year’s As- 
sembly only twenty nations were 
elected to the Council, with one seat 
left vacant. 

At its second plenary meeting, the 
Assembly elected General P. Pinna- 
Parpaglia, Director-General of Civil 
Aviation of Italy, as its President. 
Other officers named were: Dr. En- 
rique M. Loeza, Mexican representa- 
tive to the 1cAo Council, First Vice- 
President; K. G. Hultstrom, Chief of 
the Foreign Relations Division of 
Civil Aviation of Sweden, Second 
Vice-President; Sphrang Devahastin, 
Vice-Chairman of the Thailand Civil 
Aviation Board, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; L. E. Land, South African 
representative to the Council, Fourth 
Vice-President; and Brigadier C. S. 
Booth, Canadian representative to the 
Council, Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Commission. 

In presenting the report of the 
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Council, ICAO’s executive body, Coun- 
cil President Dr. Edward Warner 
told the Assembly that civil aviation 
was on the threshold of a period of 
technological change that will pro- 
foundly affect everything that ICcAo 
does. He pointed out that much of 
ICAO’s work could be left undone on- 
ly at the price of increasing the 
cost of civil aviation, both to govern- 
ments and to operators of air trans- 
port services, while diminishing the 
quality of the services rendered. 

Reporting on ICAO’s relations with 
the United Nations, Dr. Warner 
pointed out that, in this time of deep 
anxiety, there was a universal con- 
cern for the discovery of ways of 
using international machinery to 
abate the risk of a third world war, 
and asked that the IcAo Assembly 
take the appropriate action to 
broaden arrangements for the ren- 
dering of assistance in the mainte- 
nance or restoration of international 
peace and security. 

In most parts of the world civil 
aviation made steady progress in 
1950, according to the report. 


Council Report 


“Passenger and cargo traffic in- 
creased, new routes were opened, 
ground facilities and services were 
expanded and developed, and most 
of the major airlines advanced fur- 
ther along the road to recovery 
from the financial crisis following 
the initial post-war expansion,” the 
Council reported. 

Preliminary figures indicate that 
international and domestic scheduled 
airlines throughout the world (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. and China) car- 
ried more than 30,000,000 _pas- 
sengers, about 14 per cent more 
than in 1949. Among them were 
14,000 pilgrims to Mecca and more 
than 100,000 to Rome, for the Holy 
Year celebrations. Fourteen thousand 
civil transport aircraft crossed the 
North Atlantic, busiest of intercon- 
tinental routes. 

Cargo traffic, which has come to 


account for nearly a quarter of the 
total scheduled airline traffic, in- 
creased by 33 per cent, and mail 
traffic, by about 12 per cent. In ac- 
tual figures, 889 million passenger 
miles were flown, and 518 million 
cargo ton-miles. The total number 
of planes in operation, at the end 
of 1950, was about 3,780; about 400 
new machines were on order for 
delivery in 1951 and 1952. 

Continuing improvement in safety 
records accompanied the increased 
activity. Available reports indicate 
that accidents throughout the world 
on scheduled airlines were 1.6 fatal- 
ities per 100 million passenger-kilo- 
metres, a 16 per cent improvement 
over 1949, 


New Transport Developments 


Among the outstanding new de- 
velopments was the first commercial 
flight by turbine-powered (not jet- 
propelled, but with a turbine driving 
a propeller), by the Vickers’ “Vis- 
count” on the British European Air- 
ways’ London-Paris run on July 29; 
the craft began daily runs five days 
later. 

The first large jet transport to 
have been flown, the DeHavilland 
“Comet,” underwent extensive tropi- 
cal trials in Africa during 1950. “Jet- 
propelled transports, like the turbo- 
prop type, are expected to be in regu- 
lar service by late 1951 or early 
1952,” the report states. Seven types 
of turbine-powered airplanes, both 
jet and turbo-prop types, were test- 
flown in three different countries, 
with a total of 2,000 hours of flight 
time. 

ICAO is devoting special attention 
to problems that will arise when jet 
aircraft are in regular operation, the 
report indicates. “Problems of air 
traffic control are particularly seri- 
ous, as the high hourly fuel con- 
sumption of jet aircraft makes it 
very important that, when they ar- 
rive at their destination, they should 
not have to wait about in the air for 
another aircraft to be cleared out 
of their way.” The organization is 
therefore seeking to draw up inter- 
national agreements on_ standard 
procedures “before national regula- 
tions and practices have crystal- 
lized.” 

Other new types of equipment in- 
cluded small craft with three or four 
engines, rather than the usual two, 
to reduce the danger of engine fail- 
ure during take-off and, at the same 
time, to operate out of small air- 
ports. The report notes, in passing, 
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that the trend seems to be running 
against aircraft of enormous size, 
well above 70 tons. 

Scheduled runs by helicopters were 
an outstanding transport develop- 
ment during 1950. The first sched- 
uled passenger service by rotary-wing 
craft was inaugurated in June, be- 
tween Liverpool and Cardiff. The first 
scheduled helicopter mail service in 
continental Europe began in Bel- 
gium, operating out of Brussels, in 
August. 

An important new air route in 
Asia was that from Calcutta, India, 
to Katmandu, Nepal. This regular 
service, a three-hour trip, replaced 
an arduous three-day journey, made 
partly by elephant and pony, over 
the Himalayas. “On the other hand,” 
says the report, “a number of serv- 
ices in eastern and southeastern Asia 
were restricted or suspended for po- 
litical reasons, particularly those con- 
necting China with its neighbors to 
the south.” 

Basic airline fares in most regions 
remained substantially unchanged 
during 1950 except for some increase 
in North Atlantic standard fares. 
There was, however, a considerable 
extension of promotional fares de- 
signed to channel traffic into the off 
season and a further broadening of 
the rate structure. 


Korean “Airlift” 


Almost from the beginning of the 
United Nations action in Korea, the 
report points out, “both scheduled 
and non-scheduled commercial air- 
craft were chartered to assist in the 
movement of supplies over the 6,700- 


mile Central Pacific route from 


southern California to Japan via 
Hawaii and the 5,700-mile North Pa- 
cific route from Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, to Tokyo via Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands. 

“In the peak month (September) 
the 70 commercial airplanes drawn 
from the airlines of the United States, 
Canada, and Belgium completed al- 
most as many trans-Pacific trips as 
the military air transport service (308 
as against 320), delivering blood 
plasma, medical supplies, military 
equipment, and spare parts, and 
bringing back sick and wounded. 

“During this month the commer- 
cial and military transport aircraft 
flew more than 250,000 plane-miles 
daily, or about 10,000 more than the 
maximum for the Berlin airlift, and 
carried 3,300 tons of supplies, bring- 
ing back more than 3,000 war casu- 
alties and other patients to hospitals 
near their homes. 

“A part of this operation was con- 
ducted by aircrews that had never 
before flown over the Pacific, and 
the facility with which they took up 
their share of the flight schedules 
was the best possible testimonial to 
the value of the standardization of 
navigational aids and operating pro- 
cedures that has been so largely ac- 
complished through Icao in the past 
five years.” 

Aviation as an aid to farmers gain- 
ed popularity in 1950. There was a 


FIRST SCHEDULED MAIL service by helicop- 

ter runs from Brussels to neighboring cities. 

The craft (left) lands at Liége at a heliport 

on the river bank. Refueling (right) pro- 

ceeds at Beringen, while postal employee 

change mail sacks; time consumed is seven 
minutes. 


growing appreciation of the value of 
helicopters for some kinds of aerial 
work, especially for agricultural and 
Sanitary pest control by dusting or 
spraying. Argentina was a pioneer 
in that application of the helicopter, 
and other South American countries 
have also had such experience. Dur- 
ing 1950 Egypt ordered five helicop- 
ters for such work. 

In New Zealand, planes dropped 
nearly 40,000 tons of fertilizer on 
350,000 acres of land during the 
year, with an estimated increase in 
annual production of 1,500,000 
pounds. The United States sponsored 
the development of a type of air- 
plane designed with sole reference to 
agricultural requirements. Moreover, 
aircraft were used on several occa- 
sions, particularly in the United 
States and Canada, to supply com- 
munities cut off by floods or heavy 
snowfalls. 

Still another use of civil aircraft, 
the survey of mineral deposits from 
the air with the help of the air- 
borne magnetometer (developed dur- 
ing the Second World War to detect 
submarines), expanded rapidly, espe- 
cially in Canada. 


Technological Advances 


In the technical field, the Instru- 
ment Landing System (ILS), estab- 
lished by ICAO as the standard bad- 
weather approach and landing aid, 
is now installed at about 110 airports 
in North America, more than 30 in 
western Europe, and six in other 
parts of the world. The very-high- 
frequency “omni-range” equipment, 
the IcAo standard as a_short-dis- 
tance radio aid to navigation, is in 
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widespread use in the United States. 
where it originated, and five instal- 
lations have so far been made in 
Western Europe. 

The trend towards the use of voice 
communications in place of key- 
transmitted radio messages, noted in 
last year’s report, continued in 1950. 

A step toward solution of “one 
of the most difficult problems of air 
traffic control” — the reduction of 
the interval between plane landings 
in bad visibility — was the instal- 
lation of surveillance radar at busy 
airports. With this equipment, planes 
can land every three minutes even 
in limited visibility. 

In the meteorological field, says 
the report, one of the most inter- 
esting developments was the estab- 
lishment of an expanded network of 
ocean weather-reporting ships in the 
North Pacific (five ships operated by 
the United States, one by Canada). 

In addition, the ten weather sta- 
tions in the North Atlantic, estab- 
lished under an ICAO-sponsored in- 
ternational financing agreement, op- 
erated throughout the year; Switzer- 
land joined the nations supporting 
them. (Canada, France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States- provide ‘ships. 
and Belgium, Denmark, Ireland, 
Portugal, Sweden and now Switzer- 


land supply cash sums.) The ships 
provide up-to-the-minute weather in- 
formation for trans-Atlantic aircraft, 
serve as communications relay points 
for airliners, and provide rescue fa- 
cilities in emergencies. 


Technical Assistance 


ICAO participates in the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, and | per cent of the total 
funds of the program is available to 
icAo during 1951. 

As of May 15, 1951, nineteen 
technical assistance projects had been 
accepted in principle, and_ specific 
agreements covering the provision of 
technical assistance in civil aviation 
had been signed with the Govern- 
ments of Indonesia, Iran, Ethiopia, 
Israel and Thailand. 

Two missions — to Iran and to 
Ethiopia — are already in the field 
and an aerodrome expert has been 
supplied to the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. 

Execution of all the projects un- 
der discussion involves the appoint- 
ment of about 40 experts, and the 
granting of some 40 fellowships for 
study in other countries by aviation 
specialists of the aided states. 

To date, the organization has 
adopted fourteen Annexes to its Con- 


vention, each of them a standard of 
achievement designed to lead to uni- 
form flying conditions in every area 
of the world. Twelve of these stand- 
ards came into force by June 1, 1951. 
The remaining two will come into 
force by January 1, 1952, unless a 
majority of ICAO’s members disap- 
prove. 

The Annexes cover such subjects 
as search and rescue, aircraft air- 
worthiness, meteorological codes, and 
aeronautical maps. Among the most 
important for airline passengers is 
Annex 9, dealing with facilitation of 
international air transport. This pro- 
gram, aimed at simplifying the pro- 
cedures for admitting and clearing 
planes, passengers, and cargo, has 
been widely accepted by the contract- 
ing states. Eight of them have already 
set up committees to co-ordinate the 
work of health, customs, immigra- 
tion, and other authorities involved. 

The report observes that these an- 
nexes “provide the basis of a world 
civil aeronautical code.” The coming 
of the jet-propulsion age, the pas- 
senger-carrying helicopter, and even 
conventional aircraft present “many 
problems to be solved through inter- 
national co-operation” and ICAO “can 
expect to be increasingly called upon 
by contracting states for advice and 
assistance.” 


THE ENTIRE 29th British Brigade saw action in the recent Chinese offensive in Korea, but the worst assault fell on the Ist Battalion of the 


Gloucestershire Regiment. 


Other units of the Brigade are the Ist Battalion of the Royal Ulster Rifles, whose pipers are shown here; the 


Ist Battalion of the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers; the 47th Field Regiment of the Royal Artillery; and the 8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars. 
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United States Submits “Conclusive 


Proof” of Captured Army Orders 


Sequel To Forgery Charges By North Korea 


VIDENCE to prove the authen- 

ticity of two documents captured 
from the North Korean Army last 
year has been submitted to the Unit- 
ed Nations by the United States 
delegation. The captured documents, 
which were reproduced in a special 
report transmitted to the Security 
Council on May 2 by the Command- 
ing General of the United Nations 
Command, contained specific military 
orders showing that the attack on 
South Korea last June had been care- 
fully planned in advance by the 
North Korean regime (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. X, no. 10). 


In a letter sent to Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie on May 31, Ernest 
A. Gross, acting United States rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, 
reaffirmed the authenticity of the 
captured documents and, as “con- 
clusive proof,” attached photostat 
copies of the documents for circula- 
tion to members of the Security 
Council. 


The United States communication 
was a sequel to a statement made 
earlier by the Foreign Minister of 
the Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public, challenging the validity of 
the documents. This statement was 
contained in a lengthy communica- 
tion transmitted by the Foreign Min- 
ister to the President of the Security 
Council on May 28. 


Describing the documents in ques- 
tion as “a poor and clumsy con- 
coction” the Foreign Minister, Pak 
Hen En, pointed out that they re- 
ferred to North Korean troops not 
as the Korean People’s Army (KPA) 
but as the “North Korean Army.” 
Many Korean place names men- 
tioned in the documents were quoted 
in Japanese, although as far back as 
November 16, 1945, the North Ko- 
rean Department of Justice had pro- 
hibited the use of Japanese termin- 
ology and names instead of Korean 
proper names. 

Mr. Pak Hen En _ continued: 
“Hence, neither geographical maps 
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nor military orders, or other docu- 
ments issued in the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic can contain 
Japanese names which were formally 
introduced by the hated Japanese 
invaders with the object of suppres- 
sing the consciousness of the Ko- 
rean people.” 


Military Terms 


The Foreign Minister asserted that 
the “authors of the forgeries” had 
also shown ignorance of the organ- 
izational structure of the Korean 
People’s Army. For instance, he 
said there was no “Second Branch 
of the General Staff of the North 
Korean Army.” Neither were there 
four regiments in an infantry divi- 
sion or artillery corps, as referred 
to in the United States documents. 


Moreover, the “forged orders” con- 
tained many references which flag- 
rantly contradicted the field orders 
and regulations of the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Army. 

Mr. Pak Hen En also commented 
upon the date of the purported pub- 
lication of the documents. Observ- 
ing that the documents were pub- 
lished only in the eleventh month of 
the Korean war, he said: “Ridgway 
has apparently proved to be a more 
enterprising servant of his masters 
than MacArthur, and Washington’s 
need for anti-Korean forgeries has 
latterly become much more acute.” 

The Government of the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic had, 
he contended, in the very first months 
of the war proved by irrefutable facts 
and documents that those really to 
blame for the Korean war were 
“American imperialists and their 
Syngman Rhee agents in South 
Korea.” He then recalled a state- 
ment made by his government to the 
United Nations on September 28, 
1950, to the effect that material from 
the secret archives of the Syngman 
Rhee |Government, which had fallen 
into the hands of the People’s Army, 
revealed the preparations made by 
the United States and its Syngman 
Rhee followers for the attack on 
North Korea last June. 


ENEMY SUPPLY BUILDINGS at Pukchang-ni in North Korea shrouded in smoke after being 
bombed by B-26 Invaders of the Unified Command. 
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Finally, Mr. Pak Hen En sub- 
mitted various reasons for the fabri- 
cation of the forged documents, 
citing “indignation felt by the peop: 
for the misdeeds of the American 
interventionists in Korea; “the diffi- 
culties in the mobilization by the 
United States of “cannon fodder for 
the war against the Korean people”; 
discord in the Anglo-American bloc 
on the Korean question; and “the 
military failures of the American 
interventionists.” All these factors, 
he said, had compelled the United 
States Government to resort to the 
fabrication of forged documents. “It 
is attempting by these means to lead 
world public opinion astray and facil- 
itate the success of its military ven- 
tures in the Far East.” 


United States Explanation 


Explaining the enclosures attached 
to the United States letter to the 
Secretary-General, Mr. Gross_ said 
that the first annex was a photostat 
copy of Reconnaissance Order No. 1, 
issued by the General Staff of the 
North Korean Army on June 18 last. 
The original of this document, said 
Mr. Gross, was in Russian and had 
been discovered in Seoul on October 
4, 1950, following “the entry of 
United Nations’ forces into that city. 
The second annex to the United 
States letter was a photostat copy of 
Operation Order No. 1, issued on 
June 22 last by the Commander of 
the Fourth Infantry Division of the 
North Korean Army. Mr. Gross said 
this document was in the Korean 
language and had been captured near 
Taejon, in South Korea, on July 20 
last. A third enclosure submitted was 
a photostat of the plan attached to 
Operation Order No. 1, together 
with an English translation. 


Documents Analysed 


The United States letter concluded 
with the claim that General Ridg- 
way’s special report on the captured 
documents was in error only in one 
minor respect: “Through an inad- 
vertance, it stated that the original 
of these documents were both in the 
Korean language. This is true of the 
Operation Order. However, the text 
of the Reconnaissance Order is in 
the Russian language.” 

Also attached to the United States 
letter was an Analysis of the docu- 
ments in the light of the denial made 
by the North Korean Foreign Minis- 
ter. “Japanese place names do occur 
in the Russian text of Reconnaisance 
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Order No. 1 although they are nec* 
present in the Operation Order,” 
the Anaysis stated. “The trans- 
lation from Korean to Russian 
of the Reconnaissace Order was de- 
signed for the convenience of a 
person familiar with the Russian lan- 
guage but not with Korean. ‘ints 
not at all unusual as captured docu- 
ments in the Russian language fre- 
quently contain Japanese readings to 
place names in Korea. For example, 
a map of the coast from the mouth 
of the Tumen-Uta River to Cape 
Kozakova published by the Hydro- 
graphic Bureau of the Soviet Navy 
Department in 1948, and captured 
at Wonsan on October 31, 1950 
contained place names in Russian 
script transliterated from Japanese 
reading.” 

With regard to the use of the term 
“North Korean Army” the Analysis 
referred to the photostatic copy of 
this Order, showing that it contains 
in Russian script the words ‘Koreis- 
koi Narodnoi Armii,” literally trans- 
lated “Korean People’s Army.” The 
use of “North Korean Army” in 
the English translation was in accord 
with common usage in the United 


Nations Command, the Analysis 
stated, adding: “Nowhere in the 
document does the literal Russian 
equivalent of ‘North Korean Army’ 
appear.” 

With regard to the North Korean 
Foreign Minister’s reference to a non- 
existent Second Branch of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Korean People’s 
Army the Analysis pointed out that 
nowhere in the original document 
did the phrase “Second Section 
(G-2)” appear. The only place where 
the phrase “G-2” appeared in the 
document was in the _ translator's 
explanation of the source of the 
document, expressed in language 
commonly used by the United States 
Army. 

Finally, the Analysis stated: “All 
that remains of the North Korean 
charges is that the Operation Order 
does not conform precisely to the 
doctrine of the Korean People’s 
Army as set forth in its field man- 
uals. It is common knowledge that 
military manuals are no substitute 
for intelligence and judgment and 
that Commanders in the field fre- 
quently modify the doctrine to meet 
the exigencies of the situation.” 


ETHIOPIAN AND DUTCH troops landed in South Korea early in May to join the United Nations 

forces in Korea. Seen here: Lieut. Col. Amman Andom (left) who commanded the Ethiopian unit 

aboard ship, and Major A. V. Van Der Meyd, Commanding Officer of the Dutch unit, holding 

flowers presented to them by a welcoming party. The Dutch unit included replacement troops 
for forces already engaged in the Korean action. 











Heroic Stand by ‘Glosters’ Saves Val 



















HE Ist Battalion of the Gloucestershire Regiment, 

29th British Brigade, has lived up to its great 
traditions. Vastly outnumbered, lacking food and 
water, cut off from friendly units, and with ammuni- 
tion running low, it held its position for two and a 
half days between April 22 and 25 against wave 
after wave of Chinese troops trying to break through 
the United Nations lines from the Imjin River north 
of Seoul. Because the enemy had selected that critical 
route in its attempt to encircle and destroy the 8th 
Army’s Ist Corps, the indomitable stand by the 
“Glosters” saved a section of the front where a pene- 
tration would have jeopardized the safety of the 
entire line. It also upset the enemy’s timetable all 
along the front. 











Having more battle honors than any other British@nt, th 
can Army group honor—the Presidential Unit Citci@r their 
British and other United Nations troops attend the@ony in 





Lieutenant-General James A. Van Fleet, Com- 
mander of the 8th Army, pins the Presidential 
Citation on Sergeant-Major Thomas Blackford, 
of the Glosters, a regiment founded in 1694. 











Vil Section of United Nations Front 
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British @nt, the Glosters were awarded the highest Ameri- 
vit Citoif@r their part in stemming the major Chinese drive. 
end the@ony in a Korean schoolyard not far from the front. 


The Glosters march off the parade ground. In 
a remarkable reinforcement feat, the heroes 
of the “Battle of the Imjin’’ were replaced 
by 600 British soldiers flown from Japan. 





































Withdrawn into a perimeter defence, the Glosters 
often fought hand to hand. Machine-guns, ammuni- 
tion, and medical supplies were dropped to them on 
April 23. The next day, the fighting had become so 
fierce that the heavy barrage by British and American 
guns was continuous, and it was impossible to drop 
supplies. The Glosters had been ordered to hold 
position. When permission to break out was finally 
given shortly after daybreak on April 25, the Glosters 
were surrounded, and all hope of carrying on as a 
unit was gone. Then, in the face of fresh enemy 
assaults, the shelling was halted for a maximum of 
three minutes, during which United States planes 
which had continually provided protective air strikes, 
bombed and strafed the enemy hordes within only 
25 yards of the Gloster remnants. Thus the pressure 
was relieved. The Battalion commander, Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. P. Carne—a Gloster man since 1925 
two medical officers, and about 200 wounded re- 
mained behind as the rest fought their way out in 
separate groups under the most gruelling conditions. 
Of the more than 600 men in advanced positions 
when the fighting began, only four officers and 36 
other ranks reached friendly lines in safety. 














Health Assembly Votes Program, 


Approves New Sanitary Code 





By Dr. Leonard A. Scheele 
President, Fourth World Health Assembly 


ITH unprecedented speed and 

smoothness, the fourth World 
Health Assembly of the World Health 
Organization, held in the Palais des 
Nations at Geneva, managed to cover 
an unusually heavy agenda in just 
sixteen working days — certainly 
something of a record among annual 
conferences of inter-governmental 
organizations. The Assembly opened 
on May 8 and the final plenary meet- 
ing was held on May 25. 


But this Assembly was also a 
“record-breaker” in another impor- 
tant respect. It brought together del- 
egations from no fewer than 70 
countries and was attended by ob- 
servers from over 20 international 
organizations. This was the largest 
representation so far at any of the 
annual meetings of WHO's policy- 
making and legislative body, and 
perhaps the largest inter-govern- 
mental gathering ever held at which 
firm decisions, binding on the par- 
ticipating countries, were reached on 
matters of vital importance for the 
health and welfare of hundreds of 
millions of people everywhere. 


It would be impossible within the 
limits of this brief article to outline 
all the results of our two-week 
session, let alone enter into the 
details of our work. All that I can 
hope to do is to illustrate, with some 
concrete examples, the progress that 
we managed to make toward the 
objective which is laid down for 
WHO in its Constitution: “The attain- 
ment by all peoples of the highest 
possible level of health.” 


New Sanitary Regulations 


Let me begin by mentioning the 
unanimous approval given by the 
Assembly to a new and different type 
of code for the protection of the 
health of nations in connection with 
international trade and travel. Two 
of the main characteristics of the age 
in which we live, as compared with 
all previous periods in history, are 
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the breathtaking speed and the un- 
paralleled extent of the movement 
of both persons and goods across 
national frontiers around the globe. 
Now, as in the past, disease can and 
does move with them. But the pos- 
sibilities for the international spread 
of epidemics by this means are 
enormously greater under the cir- 
cumstances that prevail today than 
they have ever been before. The 
new unified International Sanitary 
Regulations, adopted by the World 
Health Assembly to replace the six- 
teen existing Sanitary Conventions, 
are designed to cope with these 
dangers. 


Approval of the new International 
Sanitary Regulations marks the cul- 
mination of many years of work by 
experts from all over the world. 
Delegates from nearly 40 countries 
who met in Geneva for four weeks 
immediately preceding the Assembly 
put the finishing touches on their 
114 articles. This single code of rules 
governing the health aspects of world 
commerce and travel is a revolution- 
ary innovation in international rela- 
tionships. It is a new kind of world 
law which does not require ratifica- 
tion by individual countries before 
entering into force. As from October 
1, 1951, it will be binding on all 


‘WHO member states which do not 


give formal notification of their ob- 
jection or reservation. 


Governments now have a period 
of nine months in which to formu- 
late and submit their reservations, 
if any, and it will be up to the fifth 
World Health Assembly to review 
and to deal with such reservations. 


We believe that in the new code 
a reasonable and useful balance has 
been struck between the need for 
more, and more rapid, international 
travel and trade, on the one hand, 
and the necessity for avoiding the 
dangers to health which this brings 
with it, on the other. The Interna- 
tional Sanitary Regulations define the 
rights of the millions of international 
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travellers and protect the many mil- 
lions more who stay at home. 

If we have, in fact, succeeded— 
as I believe we have—in reconciling 
the requirements of international 
commerce with the need for maxi- 
mum safety from the dangers of 
spreading communicable disease, it 
is because of the fact that all delega- 
tions were willing to consider the 
interests not merely of their own 
countries but also those of their 
neighbors and of the entire world 
community. A fine example of such 
comprehension was given by the 
delegation of Saudi Arabia and the 
delegations of other countries directly 
concerned in the Mecca pilgrimage. 
A forward-looking solution, accept- 
able to all, was found for this prob- 
lem which yearly involves a journey 
for over 200,000 persons, presenting 
grave health risks for them and for 
a great many more who might sub- 
sequently be exposed to infection. 


Constant Review Possible 


Finally, it is important to note 
one of the most significant charac- 
teristics of the new Regulations: their 
elasticity. They establish a means 
for constant review with the possi- 
bility of revision when sufficient ex- 
perience has been gained and when 
world conditions change. When the 
nations of the world and wHO are 
successful, together, in stamping out 
or minimizing the quarantinable dis- 
eases—and many have been in the 
recent past—the regulations can be 
relaxed and we can approach our 
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real goal of simple, free, and safe 
travel. 

An outstanding new feature of 
this year’s Assembly was a series of 
informal technical discussions on the 
education and training of medical 
and public-health personnel. Held 
early in the session, these discus- 
sions were convened under the chair- 
manship of Professor Jacques Par- 
isot, Dean of the Medical Faculty 
of the University of Nancy (France). 
Professor Renée Sand, of Brussels 
University, to whose long and re- 
markable career as a physician and 
a teacher the Assembly paid eloquent 
tribute by awarding him the Léon 
Bernard Foundation prize, contribu- 
ted to their success. 

Experts from countries in every 
part of the world participated in this 
world forum on problems of profes- 
sional training for health work. They 
reached agreement on the pressing 
need for modernization of the cur- 
ricula of many medical schools and 
related institutions as well as the 
need for a general re-orientation of 
teaching so as to place greater em- 
phasis on preventive medicine and 
the individual’s health as related to 
his total environment. These infor- 
mal meetings, originally conceived as 
an experiment, proved so successful 
that it was decided to make similar 
discussions on selected topics a regu- 
lar part of future Assemblies. 


Program and Budget 


The “routine business” of the As- 
sembly was to decide upon the pro- 
gram and budget of the organization 
for 1952. But here, too, there were 
a number of factors which made this 
particular Assembly a more than 
routine affair. For the first time in 
history there will be in 1952, as a 
result of the decisions taken during 
these sixteen days of work at Geneva, 
a world-wide co-ordinated program 
of international health work irrespec- 
tive of the source of the funds used 
to finance it. This program will be 
carried out with funds contributed 
by the member states to the organi- 
zation’s regular budget as well as by 
funds available for health work un- 
der the program of technical assist- 
ance for economic development and 
from the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 

For what kinds of work and where 
will these funds be used? How will 
this new co-ordinated program of 
international health activities be 
carried out? In making their deci- 
sions on these crucial questions, the 
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delegates had before them two exten- 
sive documents of fundamental im- 
portance—one for the past, from 
which there were lessons to be 
drawn, and the other for the future, 
for which proposals had been drawn 
up and approved in detail at a meet- 
ing of the wHO Executive Board 
earlier this year. These documents 
were the “Annual Report of the 
Director-General for. 1950” and the 
“Proposed Program and Budget Esti- 
mates for 1952.” As one delegation 
after another emphatically pointed 
out, they constitute an impressive 
and at the same time a very challeng- 
ing survey of what has been done 
and of what urgently needs doing 
next if the enormous potential bene- 
fits awaiting all humanity from joint 
effort by the nations in bringing 
about higher standards of health are 
to be realized in fact. 

Together, these two documents 
contain more than 750 pages of 
closely written text, graphs, charts, 
and tables. I trust that I shall be 
forgiven if I attempt no more here 
than to give a very general and 
necessarily sketchy idea of the de- 
tailed blueprint which was approved 
by the Assembly as WHO's “battle 
plan” for next year against ill-health 
the world over. 

In the past, special emphasis has 
been given, apart from traditional 








international services such as epi- 
demiological intelligence and_ the 
standardization of pharmaceutical 
and biological products, to what were 
popularly referred to as WHO’s “top 
priority” campaigns against well- 
nigh universal scourges like malaria, 
tuberculosis, and venereal infections. 
These diseases and similar ones of 
particular world-wide importance will 
continue to be the object of concen- 
trated and relentless attack on all 
the far-flung “fighting fronts” where 
their menace is greatest and the toll 
they exact in terms of human suffer- 
ing and economic stagnation or re- 
tardation is heaviest. 


Teams Are “Spearheads” 


Attack will be led, as in the past, 
by internationally recruited demon- 
stration and training teams and by 
individual expert consultants supplied 
to government health services, on 
request, through WHO's regional offi- 
ces at strategic positions in major 
geographical areas with the same or 
similar problems. Such action against 
specific elements of the “enemy 
forces” will have as its essential 
complement various related activities, 
also carried out mainly by demon- 
stration teams and expert consult- 
ants, which are directed toward the 
achievement of positive health, true 


AT THE HEALTH ASSEMBLY, Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of the World Health Organi- 
zation, chats with Dr. Leonard A. Scheele (right) President of the Assembly and United States 
Surgeon-General. 








physical, mental, and social well- 
being as opposed to the mere absence 
of disease or infirmity. This aspect 
of the operational plan for 1952 in- 
volves even heavier emphasis on 
nutrition, mental health, and, par- 
ticularly, environmental sanitation. 
The role played by surroundings— 
factors such as systems of water 
supply, measures for food protection, 
and disposal of human wastes, prob- 
lems of ventilation and overcrowd- 
ing in homes and places of work— 
is increasingly recognized as being 
of vital importance in determining 
the individual’s health or lack of it. 


Consultations with Governments 


Specific projects, on a country-by- 
country basis and covering in one 
torm or another most of the world, 
had been worked out through many 
months of consultation between gov- 
ernments and the WHO regional offi- 
ces in advance of this Assembly and 
represented the basis for its discus- 
sions on questions of program. How- 
ever, I have so far mentioned only a 
few of the most important sectors 
of the 1952 phase in WHO’s “battle 
plan.” There are many others, and 
all of them have been designed to 
fit into a longer-range plan, already 
drawn up but necessarily in rather 
more general terms, which will ex- 
tend over an initial period of four 
years beginning in. 1952. This is 
known as the “general program of 
work covering a specific period.” It 
particularly stresses the fact that the 
aim of WHO in providing services to 
member governments is to help them 
develop the greatest possible degree 
of self-reliance and individual initi- 
ative, since the success of all inter- 
national health activities ultimately 
depends upon the maximum strength- 
ening of national health administra- 
tions. 

If national health services are to 
achieve and to maintain their fullest 
effectiveness, however, there must 
be sufficient numbers of adequately 
trained personnel to man them. Un- 
fortunately, this is as yet by no 
means the case throughout most of 
the world. For this reason the WHO 
program for 1952, as approved, calls 
for intensification and expansion of 
a wide range of activities looking 
toward the allevation of the present 
critical shortage not only of doctors, 
nurses, and public-health specialists 
but also of various other categories 
of auxiliary health workers. 
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In working toward a solution of 
this problem, there are a number of 
different types of concrete assistance 
which WHO has given in the past and 
which it will continue to give on an 
even larger scale in the future. These 
include arranging or sponsoring 
training courses, study groups, sem- 
inars, and scientific conferences; pro- 
vision of specialized international 
teams to demonstrate and teach new 
techniques in such fields as im- 
munology, anaesthesiology, and sur- 
gery; and the granting of individual 
and group fellowships to make possi- 
ble study abroad for persons requir- 
ing post-graduate training or not 
having adequate basic training facil- 
ities in their own countries. Apart 
from these devices and from assist- 
ance in setting up new centres of 
learning, various kinds of aid to 
already existing educational institu- 
tions are also a very important part 
of this international effort to spread 
knowledge and increase the avail- 
ability of adequately-trained health 
workers. 

The importance given by the As- 
sembly’s decisions to education and 
training in the WHO program is 
symbolic of the co-ordinating role 
which the organization is being 
called upon increasingly to play in 
international health work. No inter- 
national schemes for health improve- 
ment, however great the effort, the 
time, and the money expended on 
them, can hope to succeed unless 
there is orderly and continuous de- 
velopment in the national health 
services of individual countries. The 
activities | have just mentioned are 
intended to help national health ad- 
ministrations in taking the next possi- 
ble and appropriate step toward 
greater strength and_ effectiveness. 
This, in the opinion of our member 
States, constitutes an important safe- 
guard against the very real risks in- 
volved in the multiplicity of enter- 
prises — some having emergency 
character, others aiming at economic 
development, still others launched 
for various special and limited pur- 
poses, but all equally justified—which 
have recently appeared on the scene 
in international health work. 


Budget for 1952 


The budget adopted for 1952 was 
established in order to make it possi- 
ble for WHO to adjust itself to the 
responsibilities thrust upon it by the 
added requirements of co-ordination 
as well as to cope with the increased 


program costs due to the current 
world inflation. Although still inade- 
quate when measured by the total 
needs, the regular working budget of 
almost $7,700,000 voted for 1952 
nevertheless marks an important ad- 
vance over the $6,300,000 available 
to the organization during the current 
year. Speaking for the United States, 
I may say that its Government and 
delegation greatly appreciated the 
Assembly’s decision On putting its 
contribution at one third of next 
year’s budget. It is clear that no 
program which depends too largely 
On any one country for financial 
support can continue indefinitely to 
hold the full and interested co-opera- 
tion of all countries. 

This leads me to say a word on 
the present membership of WHO, We 
were happy at this Assembly to add 
Japan, Spain, and the German Fed- 
eral Republic to the roster of mem- 
ber states. This progress toward 
making WHO the universal agency 
that it is intended to be is, however, 
still tarnished by the fact that a 
number of nations once active are 
today no longer participating in its 
work. But now as before the door 
remains wide open for them to come 
back. 

In concluding, I should like to say 
that the fourth World Health As- 
sembly was one of the most efficient 
gatherings I have ever had the priv- 
ilege to attend. It was not a meeting 
characterized by stirring speeches 
and by lost motions. It devoted itself 
to the tasks that were put before it 
and it performed its work with a 
minimum of flourishes. We have 
established bonds that should bind 
our countries together closely and 
permanently in our fight for world 
health and we are more confident 
than ever that through the World 
Health Organization greater health 
and happiness will be brought to 
this embattled earth. 
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Statistical Commission’s 


Sixth Session Reviewed 


Significant Guidance Given 


HE Statistical Commission at its 

sixth session gave significant guid- 
ance to the work of international 
and national statistical services in de- 
veloping international standards and 
improving national statistics. The ses- 
sion was held at Lake Success from 
May 7 to 18 and was attended by 
representatives of all the fifteen 
members of the Commission (see THE 
BULLETIN, Vol. X, No. 10, p. 497-8). 


International Trade Statistics 


Out of the discussions on the 
problems, of trade statistics grew the 
following recomendations: 

(a) that the Secretariat re-exam- 
ine the main concepts, definitions 
and national practices relating to the 
systems of trade statistics, the meth- 
ods of determining the value to be as- 
signed to goods imported or exported, 
and the standards for determining 
the origin and destination of imports 
and exports; 

(b) that a report be prepared for 
the next session which would pro- 
vide a basis for improving trade sta- 
tistics through more widely accept- 
able standard definitions. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary-General was in- 
vited to compile a summary of offic- 
ial definitions of the customs area of 
each country as determined by that 
country and to circulate this to all 
governments. Member governments 
will then be asked, in compiling their 
trade-by-country statistics, to use the 
definition of that territory for cus- 
toms purposes as the territory with 
which it has traded. The use of such 
a uniform set of definitions would be 
a forward step in eliminating some 
of the present confusion in interna- 
tional trade statistics. 

The Commission reviewed the 
progress of governments in their ex- 
amination of the International Stand- 
ard Definitions for Transport Statis- 
tics, a list of statistical series whose 
compilation and publication was rec- 
ommended for consideration in 1950 
by both the Transport and Commun- 
ications and Statistical Commissions. 
Additional definitions were recom- 
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mended at this session in order to 
obtain more reliable figures for the 
transport of goods by road motor 
vehicles. As a result of its discussion 
on road traffic accidents statistics, 
the Commission emphasized the very 
considerable difficulties involved in 
making comparisons of traffic acci- 
dents between different forms of 
transport and in assembling adequate 
national statistics on any one form 
of transport. 

The Commission’s detailed study 
of proposed standards in two im- 
portant fields of statistics will form 
the basis for early recommendations 
to governments. 

A set of guiding principles for a 
vital statistics system was reviewed 
and the Secretariat was requested to 
revise the proposals in the light of 
the comments received and circulate 
the revised version to governments. 


Basic Industrial Statistics 


In the field of basic industrial sta- 
tistics, the Commission revised the 
lists of data which it was considered 
desirable that countries make avail- 
able. Separate lists of data needed 
annually and at least once every ten 
years were recommended. The Sec- 
retary-General was requested to in- 
vite countries to begin collecting and 
publishing such data and the Statis- 
tical Office was requested to assist by 
preparing a technical manual of 
notes on methods and precise defini- 
tions to aid countries in overcoming 
the conceptual and operational diffi- 
culties involved. 

In 1949, the Commission began 
its study of wholesale prices and 
price index numbers. The report 
prepared on the basis of the prelim- 
inary review made at the 1950 ses- 
sion set forth the purposes and uses 
of an adequate system of wholesale 
price statistics and price index num- 
bers. The Commission decided that 
the detailed study should be sent to 
governments for their comments on 
the objectives, concepts, and meth- 
ods set out in the report. 


Progress reports in various fields 
of statistics were before the Commis- 
sion at this session. In most cases, 
the Commission made a general re- 
view of the study, pointed out areas 
for further investigation and asked 
that the comments of national statis- 
tical offices be sought preparatory to 
a final discussion at a later session. 
Among the fields thus covered were 
statistics of capital formation, iron 
and steel statistics, classification of 
occupations and of status, migration 
statistics, criminal statistics, and the 
use of the International Standard In- 
dustrial Classification. 

The Statistical Commission made 
a careful review of the work pro- 
grams in statistical sampling and in 
its report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council stressed the importance 
attached to the need for continuing 
in some form, the work which has 
been initiated in the application of 
sampling methods to statistical prob- 
lems of governments. It pointed out 
the need for providing means where- 
by the active help of leading experts 
in sampling may be available to gov- 
ernments and international agencies 
in this new and expanding field. The 
Commission recommended that the 
agenda for the 1951 session of the 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Samp- 
ling which is scheduled to be held in 
India in December include subjects 
of particular interest to countries in 
that region. 


Improvement of National Statistics 


Each session of the Statistical 
Commission has considered aspects 
of the general problem of the im- 
provement of national statistics. At 
the last session, the Commission re- 
viewed a report on the methods used 
to improve accuracy, especially the 
work in connection with the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook. The Commission 
also considered a Secretariat report 
on the relationships between the work 
in developing statistical standards 
and the use of such standards in 
improving international comparabil- 
ity. In this context the Commission 
reviewed its work for the improve- 
ment of national statistics. Techni- 
cal assistance activities in the statis- 
tical field were also examined. These 
included education and training cen- 
tres in various aspects of statistics, 
expert advice and assistance, and fel- 
lowships, as well as the continuing 
influence exercised by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations in seek- 
ing to obtain more adequate statisti- 
cal information. 
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Children’s Fund Executive Board Sets $30,000,000 


As Minimum For Coming Year 


Greatly Increased Aid Proposed for Areas Outside Europe 


WENTY-TWO countries, five of 

them newly added to the list, 
were included in the apportionments 
and allocations made by the 26- 
nation Executive Board of the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) at its 
meetings in Flushing, New York, 
May 22, and 24. The countries in- 
cluded for the first time were Libya, 
Turkey, Syria, Panama, and Trini- 
dad. The others were as follows: 
in Asia, Ceylon, Hongkong, India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines; in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Egypt, Is- 
rael, Iraq, Iran, and Lebanon; in 
Europe, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yu- 
goslavia; in Latin America, British 
Honduras, El Salvador and Nicara- 
gua. In addition, aid was continued 
through the year for children and 
mothers among the Palestine refugees. 

Only a relatively small sum of 
money was involved for these many 
UNICEF-aided child health and wel- 
fare projects, a total of approximately 
$2,500,000. Even so, the Fund was 
unable to meet a number of requests 
for aid recommended by the Admini- 
stration: additional food supplies for 
Greek and Yugoslav children; addi- 
tional supplies of clothing for Korean 
children; and more aid, in the form 
of clothing and shoes and cod-liver 
oil for refugee children in the West- 
ern Zone of Germany. In other 
instances, the request had been con- 
siderably trimmed before submission 
to the Board, the Israeli request for 
aid being an example. 

Despite the stringency, the Board, 
without dissent, made large plans for 
carrying the Fund’s work through 
the coming year, that is, through 
June, 1952. An estimated require- 
ments budget, drawn on the basis of 
foreseeable requests, calls for raising 
the equivalent of $30,000,000 from 
government and private contribu- 
tions. With that sum as the goal, the 
Board further laid out how it would 
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be apportioned in terms of geograph- 
ical areas. That apportionment would 
be as follows: 
Africa 
Asia ...... 
Eastern Mediter- 
ranean countries 
Europe 2,000,000 
Latin America 4,000,000 


The sum of $6,000,000 would be 
held for emergencies. The remainder 
of the $30,000,000 would be used 
for shipping, administration, and 
other attendant expenses. 

This proposed budget is an attempt 
to look at the needs of children for 
international aid on a global basis in 
terms that those needs can be effec- 
tively dealt with; and against that ap- 
praisal, to judge the relative value of 
the various types of project for which 
international assistance is asked. 

This action by the Board con- 
tinues a shift in the emphasis of the 
Fund’s work that has been under 
way for the last 18 months. During 
that time it has moved from the 
emergency aid which was _ largely 
concentrated in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East for Palestine refugee moth- 
ers and children, to aid for the 
children in the countries outside 
Europe. Only $2,000,000 of the pro- 
posed budget would be used for 
Europe as against $16,500,000 for 
the other areas. A further develop- 
ment is to be noted: the prospect of 
increased aid for Africa. Up to now 
BCG §anti-tuberculosis vaccination 
campaigns in North Africa have 
been assisted. 

The estimate was further put for- 
ward in terms of the types of assist- 
ance that would be required. Of the 
$30,000,000, a total of $13,950,000 
would be used to assist maternal and 
child welfare programs: $3,450,000 
for supplies and equipment for basic 
health service, $8,700,000 for mass 
health campaigns and $1,800,000 


$2,000,000 
7,500,000 


3,000,000 


for training. Assistance for child- 
feeding programs, it was estimated, 
would require $4,550,000 in supplies, 
including aid given for the develop- 
ment of milk conservation programs. 

Along with projecting this budget, 
the Board dealt with the broad prin- 
ciples to be used in approving pro- 
jects for aid from the Fund’s re- 
sources. The general criteria to be 
followed, as agreed by the Board, 
are as follows: 

(a) The extent to which there 
exist in the country serious problems 
of child or maternal health, malnu- 
trition, or welfare. 

(b) The capacity of a country to 
meet its needs out of currently avail- 
able resources. 

(c) The extent to which interna- 
tional assistance is required by the 
country to carry out its plans for 
development. 

(d) The extent to which a country 
can effectively make use of the assist- 
ance being sought, and the extent 
to which such assistance complements 
plans within that country. 

(e) The extent to which interna- 
tional assistance from other sources 
is available for the same or similar 
purposes. 

(f) The extent to which children 
have suffered through war or other 
calamity. 

A number of other criteria of 
need among children are also to be 
taken into account. 

A main consideration, after tak- 
ing all available data into account, 
would be the intrinsic value of the 
project to be aided. 

This shift in emphasis, in line with 
these stated policies, was generally 
reflected in the allocations and ap- 
portionments made by the Board, 
although the major part of the funds 
available for allocation had to be 
used for emergency purposes. For 
example, the need still existing among 
the Palestine refugees had to be 
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met, and the largest allocation, $700,- 
000, or about one-third of all funds 
available was voted for that purpose. 
Simultaneously, further help was 
given Israel to cope with the large 
immigration from the area. Other 
immediate claims were met with an 
apportionment of $200,000 for fam- 
ine relief for India and $50,000 for 
the victims of the recent earthquake 
in El Salvador. The allocations to 
Greece and Yugoslavia, too, were of 
an emergency nature. 

Otherwise, all projects for which 
aid was voted were of a long-range 
nature, to be fitted into the countries’ 
own éfforts to improve their services 
for women and children. Signifi- 
cantly, aid is being given for the 
first time to help in the establishment 
of DDT production plants in Ceylon 
and Pakistan. Yugoslavia was given 
help in expanding an _ antibiotics 
plant—India previously had _ been 
given help in establishing such a 
plant—and Bulgaria was added to 
the list of countries receiving aid 
for the. development of their own 
sera and vaccine production facilities. 

Many of the other projects being 
aided are for mass BCG anti-tuber- 
culosis vaccination campaigns and 
other preventive work. The Fund 
has already assisted campaigns of 
this kind in a number of countries: 
a total of 16,000,000 children have 
so far been vaccinated. UNICEF is 
now helping the following countries 
to extend or initiate their campaigns: 
Trinidad, Uruguay, Iran, _ Iraq, 
Libya and Turkey. El] Salvador and 
Nicaragua are receiving further aid 
for insect control campaigns now 
actively under way in al! the Central 
American countries. Nutrition dem- 
onstration programs, as contrasted 
with relief programs, are to be aided 
in the Philippines and in British 
Honduras and Panama. Two Middle 
Eastern countries—- Lebanon and 
Syria—are to receive aid in develop- 
ing their maternal and child health 
services. 

In all, 64 countries have received, 
or are now receiving UNICEF aid. 
How much more they are to receive, 
it was pointed out, is entirely depend- 
ent now on what further contribu- 
tions are made by governments. At 
the time of the Board session, 53 
governments had contributed a total 
of approximately $108,580,000, a 
figure which includes contributions 
from three governments announced 
during the meeting; the equivalent 
of $470,000 from Canada, $25,200 
from Israel, and $105,000 from In- 
dia. 
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Gesture of Goodwill 


to India 


DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE, Chairman of the Secretariat Committee for Food Relief to India, pre- 


sents a check for $11,000 to George Marshall, Chief of Procurement Section of UNICEF. 


Looking 


on (left to right) are: T. A. Raman, Secretary of the Committee, the Secretary-General, and 


Assistant Secretary-General Shamaldharee Lall. 


HE first consignment of wheat 

donated to India as a gift of good- 
will by international civil servants 
left New York on June 12. Other 
consignments will follow on ships of 
American, British and Dutch lines 
which have generously agreed to 
carry the 100 tons so far procured 
free of charge. The shipment will be 
completed by July 10. 

This gesture was made possible by 
the generous response of United Na- 
tions staff members to an appeal 
by the United Nations Secretariat 
Committee for Food Relief to 
India. Staff members of several 
delegations made their contributions 
and so also did correspondents ac- 
credited to the United Nations. 
There were also some checks from 
members of the public. Similar col- 
lections have been started by the 
staff of the International Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization and 
the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union. 

United Nations offices and mis- 
sions all over the world are also 
sending their contributions. 

By June i0, the collections had 
totalled nearly $14,000. 

Two weeks earlier, on May 25, 
Ralph J. Bunche, Chairman of the 
Committee, handed over a check of 
$11,000 to George Marshall of 
UNICEF for procurement of the bulk 
of the wheat. Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie expressed his pleasure at 
the spontaneous response to this ap- 
peal which he had endorsed whole- 
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heartedly from the inception of the 
idea. 

The collection at Headquarters 
was closed on May 30, but checks 
from overseas offices and agencies 
were still coming in. A further pur- 
chase of grain will be made for the 
full amount of the balance. The en- 
tire effort was voluntary with neces- 
sary services contributed free of cost 
so that there were no administrative 
or other charges. 

In addition to these amounts the 
small staff of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East 
collected the equivalent of over 
$2,000. This will be spent on local 
purchases of rice which will be ship- 
ped direct to India. 

An interesting event which con- 
tributed substantially to the collec- 
tions was an international soccer 
game between members of United 
Nations delegations and the Secre- 
tariat held on May 19 in Great Neck. 
The match, won 4 to 3 by the dele- 
gation team, was arranged by the 
United Nations Soccer Club. Dr. 
Ales Bebler, permanent representa- 
tive of Yugoslavia to the United Na- 
tions took the initiative in selecting 
the delegation team. Ambassador 
Nasrollah Entezam, President of the 
General Assembly, gave the kick-off. 

The shipments are being sent to 
the regional Food Grains Direc- 
tor of the Government of India sta- 
tioned at Bombay. It is expected 
that, in accordance with the policy 
of the Government, the wheat will be 
distributed as gifts to the neediest 
areas and sections of the population. 
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Italy Reviews First Stage of 
Trustee Regime inSomaliland 


(Nomadism Slows Progress in A frican Territory 


HE nomadic habits of large 

groups of the population in mov- 
ing to new grazing lands and water 
supplies is a main hindrance to 
progress in Somaliland, the East 
African territory now under a ten- 
year Trusteeship. Such nomadism, 
Italy states in its current adminis- 
trative report to the Trusteeship 
Council, has resulted in empty 
schools and an uncontrolled econ- 
omy. It has also impeded medical 
and health programs, municipal serv- 
ices and civil registration. 

In reviewing present conditions 
and prospects in Somaliland the re- 
port finds that a pattern of settlement 
is essential for the political and eco- 
nomic advancement of the indige- 
nous inhabitants. The report, which 
covers the period from April 1, 1950, 
when Italy took over as Administer- 
ing Authority, to the end of the year, 
is the first to be submitted by Italy 
and the first of thirteen reports on 
African territories to be taken up 
by the Council at its current session 
in New York. (See page 597.) 

As first steps towards the future 
independence of Somaliland the Ad- 
ministering Authority — established 
Residency Councils and a Territorial 
Council. Establishment of Municipal 
Councils is also being considered. 
A School of Political Administration 
has been set up at Mogadiscio, capi- 
tal of the territory. 

The question of the national status 
of the indigenous inhabitants is being 
studied by the Administration which, 
in drafting the appropriate legisla- 
tion, will seek the opinion of the 
United Nations Advisory Council 
and the Territorial Council. 


Political Disputes 


In the chapter devoted to political 
questions the report tells of outbreaks 
of violence in various localities, fol- 
lowing the transfer of power in April 
1950. Order was quickly re-estab- 
lished by the police without resort 
to unusual measures. Those respon- 
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sible for the disorders were placed 
at the disposal of the judicial author- 
ities but proceedings against all who 
had committed political offences were 
halted by an amnesty by the Admin- 
istrator on the holy occasion of 
Ramadan. The situation improved 
after Ramadan, and the Administra- 
tion furnished full assurances of as- 
sistance in returning home to those 
who had left their communities dur- 
ing the disturbances. 


Petitions 


A number of petitions regarding 
these incidents have been submitted 
to the Trusteeship Council by the 
Somali Youth League and its various 
branches. The petitioners allege ar- 
bitrary arrests, distribution of fire- 
arms and interference in_ political 
affairs. In its observations on these 
petitions the Administering Authority 
denies such allegations and attributes 
the incidents to the “provocative atti- 
tude” of the Somali Youth League 
in the territory. (The two chief 
political groups in the territory are 
the Somali Youth League and_the 
Conference Party which, in- 1949, 
were estimated to have about 110,- 
000 active members between them). 

Following the disturbances the 
Administration took steps to eradi- 
cate the causes of inter-tribal conflict 
and to settle the numerous disagree- 
ments between the various ethnic 
groups. Several assemblies of chiefs 
and other representative leaders were 
convened and, at these assemblies, 
the principles of peaceful settlement 
of disputes and of compensation for 
losses were agreed upon. 

The Administrator, Dr. Giovanni 
Fornari, heads the Territorial Ad- 
ministration, possesses powers of leg- 
islation and is head of the Executive 
within the territory. He is assisted 
by a Secretary-General and by an 
administrative office divided into six- 
teen departments, and organized 
partly on the basis of the require- 
ments of the future Somali State. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 


OMALILAND, a strip of terri- 

tory in north east Africa 1,000 
miles long and from 150 to 200 
miles wide, has known many rulers 
since Vasco de Gama seized it for 
Portugal in 1499. For 35 years be- 
fore the Second World War it was 
under Italian colonial rule, being oc- 
cupied by Allied forces in February, 
1941. Pending its formal disposition 
it was then placed under British 
military administration. On Novem- 
ber 21, 1949, the General Assembly 
resolved that Somaliland should be 
administered as a Trust Territory by 
Italy for a period of ten years, after 
which it is to become an independent 
sovereign state. An Advisory Coun- 
cil of three Member states (Colom- 
bia, Egypt and the Philippines) was 
established to aid and advise Italy 
in its administration. The Trustee- 
ship Council drafted a Trusteeship 
Agreement for the territory in Janu- 
ary, 1950, and the transfer of power 
from Britain to Italy took place on 
April 1, 1950. The Agreement was 
endorsed by the General Assembly 
last December and it is from that 
time that the ten-year period of 
Trusteeship began. 

In 1950 the estimated indigenous 
population was 1,242,000. The non- 
indigenous population includes ap- 
proximately 23,000 Arabs, 4,230 
Italians and 1,000 Indians and Pak- 
istani. The great majority of the 
indigenous people are nomadic or 
semi-nomadic pastoralists. Much of 
the territory is semi-arid and it is 
estimated that 40 per cent of the 
land is uncultivable. The main crops 
are maize, beans, sesame, cotton, 
rice, sugar cane, peanuts and bana- 
nas. Somali is the sole language 
spoken by the indigenous population 
but has never been developed in 
written form. All official and private 
records, such as court judgments, are 
in Arabic which is largely used in 
the towns and coastal trading cen- 
tres. Mogadiscio, with a population 
of 68,500, is the seat of government 
and chief commercial centre of the 
territory. 


The territory is divided into six 
Commissariati Regionali and 27 
Residencies, under the administration 
of regional commissioners and resi- 
dents respectively, all appointed by 
the Administrator. They are respon- 
sible for the direction of the political, 
economic and social life in the units 
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which they administer, in accordance 
with the existing laws and the direc- 
tives of the Administrator. 

An initial experiment in a suffrage 
system was the election of regional 
assemblies by the Residency Councils 
and, in turn, the election by those 
assemblies of members for the Terri- 
torial Council. A gradual extension 
of this system awaits the establish- 
ment of municipalities and a civil 
register, says the Report. 


Territorial Council 


The Territorial Council, estab- 
lished by ordinance at the end of 
1950, is intended as a central con- 
sultative and representative organ 
for the entire territory, where Somalis 
can discuss problems relating to all 
aspects of government. Before estab- 
lishing this Council, the Administra- 
tion conducted consultations with 
tribal and political organizations and 
held a referendum to ascertain the 
wishes of the population. The results 
obtained, says the Report, could not, 
in all cases, be ,regarded as repre- 
sentative since segments of the popu- 
lation displayed no real understand- 
ing of the issues involved. Divergent 
views were expressed concerning 
tribal, territorial and political party 
representation. Nevertheless, all per- 
sons consulted ruled out the idea of 
suffrage as a means of selecting 
members of the Territorial Council. 

The Council, as at present con- 
stituted, consists of 35 seats, of which 
28 are held by Somalis, two by eco- 
nomic groups, two by the Italian 
community, two by the Arab com- 
munity and one shared by the Indian 
and Pakistani communities. Members 
serve for One-year terms and may be 
re-elected. The Council will hold 
three sessions yearly, while a perma- 
nent committee is to function be- 
tween sessions in order to prepare 
work to be dealt with by the Council. 

Of the 4,426 persons at present 
employed in the Administration, 
3,641 are Somalis, 760 Italian, and 
25 of other ethnic origin. No indige- 
nous inhabitant at present occupies 
a high-level post in the administrative 
services but, replying to various peti- 
tions, the Administering Authority 
states that a policy of gradually in- 
creasing the numbers of Somalis in 
civil and military posts is being pur- 
sued. The program of the School of 
Political Administration is designed 
to increase the number of persons 
qualified for higher posts. 
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The report describes the rer, (a 
group of families tracing their de- 
scent from a common ancestor) and 
the tribe as the units of political 
organization in the indigenous com- 
munities. The tribal chief, selected 
by an assembly of the tribe, is re- 
sponsible to a district resident for 
tribal affairs and for the communica- 
tion and enforcement of all adminis- 
trative acts concerning a tribe. Chiefs 
also assist the resident in the main- 
tenance of public order and keep 
him informed on the _ population 
movements so characteristic of the 
territory. 

The administration of justice is 
based on the Italian penal and civil 
codes and the Somaliland Judiciary 
Rules. However, Koranic and cus- 
tomary law are recognized in civil 
cases and in penal cases when the 
parties concerned are of Moslem 
faith. 

Turning to economic advancement 
the report indicates that the greater 
part of the productive effort of the 
Somalis is devoted to satisfying their 


immediate needs and a _ relatively 
small part to production for distant 
markets. Large numbers of livestock 
may be accumulated by individuals 
but these are generally regarded as 
fixed capital, and a source of pres- 
tige, and are not destined to be 
exchanged for other forms of wealth. 
The indigenous inhabitants seek em- 
ployment on the European planta- 
tions Only in the dry season when 
their own lands are too dry to cul- 
tivate, or when they are suffering 
from food shortages. During the 
rainy season they prefer to cultivate 
their own lands, even if their income 
from plantation work might be more 
lucrative. 


Economic Progress 


During the period under review 
the Administering Authority has de- 
voted considerable attention to eco- 
nomic reconstruction and by the end 
of 1950 a noticeable improvement 
was Observed in trade and agricul- 
ture. To combat unemployment a 
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public works program was initiated. 
This measure, together with a mini- 
mum salary increase of 25 per cent, 
resulted in an increased circulation 
of money which, in turn, had a 
beneficial effect on trade. A success- 
ful harvest caused considerable re- 
ductions in grain prices but this was 
followed by a poor crop towards the 
end of 1950 and resultant increased 
prices owing to drought. 


Expanding Trade 


The value of exports for the period 
April 1 to December 31, 1950, was 
18,816,107 Somalos, as compared 
with 12,740,954 East African shil- 
lings for the same period in 1949. 
(The rates of exchange of the Somalo 
and the East African shilling are 
identical:- 20 Somalos equals 20 East 
African shillings, or £1 sterling.) 
During the same period imports 
totalled 43,632,289 Somalos, as 
against 20,744,852 East African shil- 
lings a year earlier. This rise has 
considerably increased the territory’s 
monetary deficit which, so far, has 
been borne by the Administering 
Authority. 


A few Arab, British, Indian, Ital- 
ian and Somali concerns are engaged 
in the export-import trade in the 
territory but most of the smaller 
business concerns are Somali. With 
a view to the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the forms of foreign trade 


traditional to the Somalis—chiefly 
maritime and overland traffic to 
Kenya, Ethiopia and British Somali- 
land—special facilities have been 
granted to indigenous persons. As 
a means of stimulating agricultural 
and industrial development, machin- 
ery has been exempted from import 
duties until June 30, 1954, and new 
workshops have been exempted from 
income tax payments for a period 
of ten years. 

Mechanization has been the sub- 
ject of a particular study as a means 
of solving the labor shortage and of 
increasing the area of cultivable 
land. Steps have been taken to estab- 
lish irrigable farms to be managed 
and administered by indigenous per- 
sons on a co-operative basis, while 
an experimental station for animal 
husbandry is being established at 
Hortacaio. Inadequate water supplies 
is another big problem and a pro- 
gram is being mapped out for the 
increased utilization of water re- 
sources and for the construction of 
100 new wells in 1951. 


Other development plans include 
a technical assistance program for 
fisheries, the construction of a large 
reservoir for the district of Genale, 
and of a modern plant for weaving 
cotton textiles. 

Stressing the need for large-scale 
investments for the development of 
the territory, the Administering Au- 
thority believes that, under the pres- 


THE TERRITORIAL COUNCIL, foundation for Somaliland’s future parliament, holds its opening 


meeting at Mogadiscio on January 29, 1951. 


Legislative authority is exercised by the Admin- 


istrator after consultation with the Council which is to hold three sessions a year. 


ent circumstances, private capital 
will be reluctant to provide the 
necessary sums. The report suggests 
that aid be provided by international 
organizations, or that a guarantee 
for a period exceeding that of the 
Trusteeship administration be afford- 
ed Italian or foreign capital. 


As to new industries, the report 
recalls that prospecting before the 
last war revealed the presence of 
some tin, lead and iron, as well as 
geological formations suggesting the 
presence of oil. An Italian mining 
company has been granted permis- 
sion to engage in prospecting for 
various minerals in the Midjertein 
area and along the upper reaches 
of the Juba River. Mining conces- 
sions will not be granted until new 
legislation, taking into account the 
provisions of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, has been enacted. 


Taxation 


The territory’s taxation system is 
based primarily on indirect taxes such 
as customs duties, levies on the 
manufacture of sugar and alcohol, 
the Government monopoly of to- 
bacco and matches, and_ business 
taxes. The Administration is plan- 
ning to increase revenue through an 
improved taxation collection system. 
Income tax is levied on all incomes 
above 2,400 Somalos, with a progres- 
sively increasing scale. A “hut tax” 
applies to all indigenous adults over 
18 and to each dwelling belonging 
to them. Exemption from this tax 
may be granted in cases of poverty 
or ill health and portable huts or 
temporary shelters are not subject 
to this tax. 

A list of the most important in- 
digenous and foreign corporations 
operating in Somaliland shows seven 
concerned with agriculture, having 
capital ranging from 50,000 to six 
million Somalos; nine engaged in 
commerce with capital varying from 
12,000 to 1,143,000 Somalos; four 
of which are primarily industrial, and 
a few others engaged in transport 
and insurance. 


Living Standards 


The standard of living of the So- 
malis have improved recently, ac- 
cording to the report, thanks to the 
increased salaries, increased agricul- 
tural and industrial activity, the pub- 
lic works program which reduced 
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unemployment, and the back-pay 
provided for former employees of 
the pre-war Italian administration. 
A preliminary study of the living 
standards of a group of indigenous 
residents in Mogadiscio showed that 
on the basis of an index of 100, 
representing expenditures during 
April 1950, the indexes for last De- 
cember were as follows: food 107.60; 
clothing 104.19, housing 166.66; 
fuel and light 121.21, and miscel- 
laneous 150.00. The total was 112.53. 

Observing that the qualitative and 
quantitative output of labor is unsat- 
isfactory, the report says that Somali 
workers are deficient by Western 
standards in steadiness, keenness and 
a sense of responsibility. Irregularity 
in attendance is attributed to a work- 
er’s desire to remain employed only 
until he has earned sufficient to 
satisfy his minimum needs. Workers 
show no foresight or desire to im- 
prove their living standards. Various 
measures designed to improve the 
quality and output of labor are being 
studied, particularly with regard to 
sanitation but the Administration rec- 
ognizes that progress in this field calls 
for a patient and constant educa- 
tional process. 

In the health sphere the report 
states that three hospitals are operat- 
ing in Mogadiscio and four second- 
ary hospitals in the interior. In addi- 
tion there are four general dispen- 
saries, four maternity clinics and 
twelve infirmaries elsewhere in the 
territory. The territory has 37 Ital- 
ian doctors and the addition of eight 
more is contemplated. The Adminis- 
tration plans to develop a network 
of medical centres throughout So- 
maliland. The 1950-51 allocation 
for health services totals 8,105,474 
Somalos. 


Educational Problems 


The Report gives particular em- 
phasis to the importance of educa- 
tional advancement. The Administra- 
tion’s policy is to increase the num- 
ber of indigenous teachers by special 
courses throughout the territory; to 
establish an art and crafts school, 
a nursing school, a school for me- 
chanics and other similar training 
centres. Education is free in both 
Somali and Italian primary schools. 
Italian and Arabic are the languages 
of instruction. Somali is not used 
in written form but is employed oral- 
ly in order to facilitate the work of 
students in Italian and Arabic. 

In order to determine whether 
Somali or Arabic should be used 
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together with Italian, the Adminis- 
tration sought the views of the in- 
habitants and the advice of the 
United Nations Advisory Council. 
Both favored the use of Arabic, but 
the Advisory Council suggested that 
the Administration should seek the 
assistance of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) for the pur- 
pose of developing a written form 
of Somali. 


Shortage of Teachers 


In 1950-51, 6,718 Somali students 
were attending Somali schools, of 
which 3,219 were enrolled in primary 
night schools for adults. A total of 
761 students were attending Italian 
schools. The report notes that both 
these totals represent only a small 
proportion of the school-age popula- 
tion and that school attendance dur- 
ing the year was noticeably lower 


than the enrollment figures. The 
1950-51 budget for education is 
1,065,257 Somalos. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has granted eighteen annual 
scholarships to students desiring 
higher education in Italy, a certain 
number of which will be reserved 
for Somali students. 

Despite the great shortage of 
teachers, the Administration plans 
to extend adult education on the 
primary school level to all parts of 
the territory. In planning a long- 
term adult education program the 
Administration has requested aid 
and advice from UNESCO, A new 
radio station to be built at Moga- 
discio_ will broadcast educational 
programs and it is also planned 
to operate mobile cinemas showing 
educational films in the villages and 
outlying parts of the country. The 
Administration publishes a daily 
newspaper, // Corriere, of which 
2,500 copies are printed daily. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS REVIEWED 
(Continued from page 564) 


This involves particularly the policy 
of granting subsidies for the produc- 
tion of primary products in highly 
industrialized countries, because 
some under-developed countries are 
dependent upon these products for 
their economic, political and social 
life; similarly with the imposition of 
import quotas for primary products 
in developed countries. To sum up: 
the Commission’s majority favored 
the liberalizing of external trade so 
far as possible, for the reason that 
the proceeds of such trade play in 
under-developed countries the same 
role as that played by investment in 
the more developed countries. 

The flow of private investments, 
the majority of the Commission felt, 
should be greatly increased, taking 
into consideration the fact that there 
are fields in which such investments 
might bring about a substantial rise 
in productivity, as for instance, in 
agriculture and manufacturing. 

The majority felt also that the re- 
establishment of a steady current of 
capital depends as much upon a fav- 
orable attitude on the part of capital 
importing countries as upon the fav- 
orable attitude of the capital export- 
ing countries. Both groups would 
gain by a climate of mutual reliance 
and understanding. 

The more controversial part of 
the experts’ report and of their rec- 
ommendations dealt with financing 
through international agencies. As 






the experts observed, the flow of 
private investment depends greatly 
upon the amount spent to improve 
basic facilities and on health and 
education. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, investments in these fields are, 
in the long run, the most productive 
ones. And they are the field in 
which the economically backward 
areas stand in the greatest need of 
development. 

Although some members favored 
the setting up of a new organization 
for promoting private investment, 
both domestic and foreign, in under- 
developed countries, the majority 
felt that the International Bank might 
discharge the functions of the pro- 
posed organization provided some 
changes were made in its policy and 
more funds placed at its disposal. 
For this reason the International 
Bank was asked to examine the pos- 
sible approaches. 

For my part, I was pleased with 
the Commission’s reaction because, 
as I remarked in one of its meetings, 
I prefer to improve what already ex- 
ists rather than to build something 
entirely new. 

I take this opportunity to renew 
my tribute to the authors of the re- 
port, two of whom are my old ac- 
quaintances through their books: 
Professors Arthur Lewis and Theo- 
dore W. Schultz. I have always 
thought their suggestions of great 
value to under-developed countries. 
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Council Seeks to Avoid 
Prejudicial Kashmir Action 


Question of Constituent Assembly Ratsed 


URTHER action in the India- 

Pakistan dispute on Kashmir 
was taken by the Security Council 
on May 29, when it approved a let- 
ter to the two Governments recalling 
its request of March 30 for “an at- 
mosphere favorable to the promotion 
of further negotiations” and for re- 
fraining “from any action likely to 
prejudice a just and peaceful settle- 
ment.” 

The letter expresses the Council’s 
confidence that the two Govern- 
ments will do everything possible to 
ensure that the authorities in Kash- 
mir do not disregard the Council or 
prejudice the determination of the 
future accession of the State under 
procedures approved by the Coun- 
cil and the former United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan. 


Pakistan’s Request 


The decision to send the letter 
followed representations made to the 
Council by Pakistan. On May 4, the 
Pakistan Foreign Minister drew at- 
tention to press reports that the 
Yuvaraja of Jammu and Kashmir 
had issued a proclamation on April 
30 for convoking a Constituent As- 
sembly in the State. 

This move by the Government of 
India and the Kashmir Government, 
Pakistan contended, sought to nullify 
provisions of the Council’s resolu- 
tion of March 30 and was a chal- 
lenge to the authority of the Coun- 
cil; it also ran counter to the Coun- 
cil’s declared objective of a free and 
impartial plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices. 

In a second letter on May 8, the 
permanent representative of Pakistan 
to the United Nations quoted Sheikh 
Abdullah, Prime Minister of Indian- 
occupied Kashmir, as having said in 
a speech at Srinagar on May 4: “We 
have decided after long deliberations 
to convene the Constituent Assembly 
to decide the future shape and af- 
filiation of Kashmir, and no power 
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can veto its decision.” 

At the Council meeting on May 
29, the President, Selim Sarper, of 
Turkey, asked that the discussion 
be confined to these two Pakistan 
letters. 

Recalling the discussion in the 
Council earlier this year, Professor 
Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Pakistan, 
pointed out that the plan to convoke 
a Constituent Assembly—“an unwise, 
undemocratic, and defiant maneuver” 
—had already been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Council. Statements 
made at the time by the Indian repre- 
sentative, far from being reassuring, 
had only increased the apprehension 
felt by Pakistan and all who held 
that a plebiscite under United Na- 
tions auspices was the only possible 
peaceful solution. Professor Bokhari 
then quoted from the earlier speeches 
of the representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Turkey, the Netherlands, 
the United States, and Ecuador on 
the proposal of a Constituent Assem- 
bly. These forceful and cogent views 
were followed by the Council’s 
March 30 resolution, 

This resolution affirmed, among 
other things, that any action that 
the proposed Constituent Assembly 
might attempt to take to determine 
the future shape and affiliation of the 
entire State or any part of it would 
not constitute a disposition of the 
State in accordance with the will of 
the people expressed through a free 
and impartial plebiscite conducted 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. And the resolution called on 
India and Pakistan to take all pos- 
sible measures to ensure the crea- 
tion and maintenance of an_at- 
mosphere favorable to the promotion 
of further negotiations and to re- 
frain from any action likely to preju- 
dice a just and peaceful settlement. 

Yet on the very day on which the 
Council approved Dr. Frank P. Gra- 
ham as United Nations Representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan, the 
Maharajah’s Government had issued 


its proclamation, and Sheikh Abdul- 
lah had left little doubt as to the real 
intent and purpose behind the pro- 
posed convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

As early as February 21, the repre- 
sentative of the United States had 
stated his delegation’s impression that 
India had approved the proclama- 
tion ordering implementation of the 
October 28 resolution of the Kash- 
mir National Conference. 

That impression was widespread, 
Professor Bokhari remarked. But 
with Pakistan, it was more than that: 
it was a conviction that India was 
responsible for the proposed step to 
convene a Constituent Assembly in 
that part of Kashmir under Indian 
military occupation. 

The declarations made from time 
to time by Indian spokesmen were 
contradictory and evasive, he said, 
and there was not a single assurance 
that the question of accession was 
regarded by the Indian authorities 
as strictly outside the purview of such 
an Assembly. In fact, Indian spokes- 
men had emphatically asserted the 
contrary. 


“First Things First” 


First things should come first, the 
Pakistan representative remarked, 
and surely the constitution should be 
taken up only after accession was 
settled. To proceed with the Con- 
stituent Assembly at this stage, what- 
ever its avowed purpose, was deli- 
berately to ignore the appeals made 
to India by many members of the 
Council and the wishes of the Coun- 
cil itself. 

Professor Bokhari expressed “the 
impatience and bitterness which the 
long delay over the settlement of the 
Kashmir question and the continued 
intransigence of India have created 
in the minds of the people of Paki- 
stan.” 

“The proposed Constituent As- 
sembly,” he added, “is, in their view, 
an attempt on India’s part to con- 
trive yet another pseudo-legalistic 
subterfuge to cover its occupation of 
Kashmir by force and against the 
will of the people.” 

The impression should not be al- 
lowed to grow, he said, that India 
could break its international pledges 
without world opinion pronouncing 
its verdict on the grave danger to 
international morality and _ peace. 
Pakistan therefore hoped that the 
Council would take resolute action. 
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The position of the Government 
of India, stated sajeshwar Dayal, 
had already been fully and clearly 
defined and remained unchanged. 
He quoted from statements by Sir 
B. N. Rau before the Council on 
March 1, 9, and 29 (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. X, nos. 6, 7, and 8), in- 
cluding the assertion that, so far as 
India was concerned, the Constituent 
Assembly was not intended to preju- 
dice the issues before the Council, 
and India’s view was that, while the 
Constituent Assembly might express 
an Opinion on the question of aces- 
sion, it could take no decision on it. 

Mr. Dayal reaffirmed that the 
Constituent Assembly for Kashmir 
was not intended to prejudice the 
issue before the Council or to come 
in its way. It should be obvious, 
therefore, he asserted, that the al- 
legations made in the Pakistan let- 
ter and in the statement by Pro- 
fessor Bokhari were completely 
negatived. 

Others, taking part in the discus- 
sion were Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom; Ernest A. Gross, 
of the United States; D. J. von Bal- 
luseck, of the Netherlands; Francis 
Lacoste, of France; Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil; Dr. Antonio Que- 
vedo, of Ecuador; and Dr. C. L. 
Hsia, of China, several of whom ex- 
pressed regret that it had become 
necessary for the Council to resume 
its discussion at a time when the 
new Representative, Dr. Graham, 
was shortly to leave for the sub- 
continent to seek, in negotiations 
with India and Pakistan, a solution 
of their differences. 

Referring to the proclamation and 
to Sheikh Abdullah’s statement, Sir 
Gladwyn remarked that this rejec- 
tion of the Council’s resolution and 
of the procedures which India had 
pledged itself to follow must inevit- 
ably create a painful impression ,in 
the United Nations as a whole. How- 
ever, the Council would have heard 
with satisfaction the assurances by 
the representative of India and 
would, he was certain, interpret them 
as meaning, first, that India had no 
intention of allowing the Kashmir 
State authorities to prejudice its own 
undertaking regarding the plebiscite, 
and, secondly, that India would agree 
that any action taken by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in the sense sug- 
gested by Sheikh Abdullah could not 
be regarded by the Council as hav- 
ing any validity. 

Mr. Gross, 


too, contended that 
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Sheikh Abdullah’s statement did not 
appear to agree with the limitations 
placed on the matter by the spokes- 
men for India in the Council. To the 
United States it would appear that, 
if India permitted the convening of 
the Constituent Assembly at this 
time, it would not be adhering fuliy 
to the spirit of its commitment as 
accepted in the resolution of the 
former Commission of August 13, 
1948, so firmly proclaimed in the 
Council as a foundation of India’s 
position. 


Text of Letter 


As a result of a suggestion by Sir 
Gladwyn, supported by the other 
representatives, the President then 
drafted the following letter to the 
Governments of India and Pakistan: 

“I have the honor to call your 
attention to the important principles 
regarding the India-Pakistan ques- 
tion restated in the Security Council 
resolution of March 30, 1951. 

“Members of the Security Council, 
at its 548th meeting on May 29, 
1951, have heard with satisfaction 
the assurances of the representative 
of India that any Constituent Assem- 
bly that may be established in Srin- 
agar is not intended to prejudice the 
issues before the Security Council or 
to come in its way. On the other 
hand, the two communications to 
me, as President of the Council, from 
the representative of Pakistan (docu- 
ments $2119 and S/2145) contain 
reports which, if they are correct, 
indicate that steps are being taken 
by the Yuvaraja of Jammu and Kash- 
mir to convoke a Constituent As- 
sembly, one function of which, ac- 
cording to Sheikh Abdullah, would 
be ‘a decision on the future shape 
and affiliation of Kashmir.’ It is the 
sense of the Security Council that 
these reports, if correct, would in- 
volve procedures which are in con- 
flict with the commitments of the 
parties to determine the future acces- 
sion of the State by a fair and im- 
partial plebiscite conducted under 
United Nations auspices. 

“It seems appropriate to recall the 
request contained in the resolution 
of March 30 that the parties create 
and maintain ‘an atmosphere favor- 
able to the promotion of further 
negotiations’ and that they ‘refrain 
from any action likely to prejudice a 
just and peaceful settlement.’ 

“The Council trusts that the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan will 
do everything in their power to en- 








sure that the authorities in Kashmir 
do not disregard the Council or 
act in a manner which would preju- 
dice the determination of the future 
accession of the State in accordance 
with the procedures provided for in 
the resolutions of the Council and 
of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan. 

“As President of the Security 
Council, I have attempted to sum- 
marize the general line of the Se- 
curity Council’s discussion on_ this 
matter, a full record of which is at- 
tached.” 

When the text of the letter was 
put to a vote, nine members sup- 
ported it. India abstained as a party 
to the dispute, and the U.S.S.R. also 
abstained after Yakov A. Malik ex- 
plained that his delegation did not 
approve of the text. 


India’s Reply 


In a reply to the President’s letter, 
Prime Minister Nehru said, on May 
30, that India’s position regarding 
the Constituent Assembly had been 
repeatedly explained to the Council 
and reaffirmed in the course of the 
discussion on the two Pakistan com- 
munications. 

“I have nothing to add to what 
has already been stated on our be- 
half by our accredited spokesmen,” 
he added. “On receipt of the full 
records of the discussions on this 
matter in the Security Council which 
Your Excellency has promised, I 
shall, if necessary, send further com- 
munications.” 





Norwegian Hospital 
To Operate in Korea 


A Norwegian Mobile Surgical Hos- 
pital is expected to be in full opera- 
tion in Korea by early in June. 
The hospital, towards which the Nor- 
wegian government has contributed 
an initial five million kroner ($750,- 
000), will be organized .by the Nor- 
wegian Red Cross. Its personnel will 
total approximately 80 people and 
it will be divided into three main sec- 
tions, each devoted to special 
branches of surgery. It is scheduled 
to hold 60 beds, and it is expected 
that about 100 beds will be added 
gradually. 

With the opening of the Nor- 
wegian Mobile Hospital, all three 
Scandinavian countries will be pro- 
viding hospital services in Korea: 
Sweden through its permanent hos- 
pital in Pusan, and Denmark through 
the hospital ship “Jutlandia.” 








Advisory Opinion On Reservations 


To Genocide Convention 


N May 28, 1951, the Interna- 

tional Court of Justice de- 

livered its advisory opinion on res- 

ervations made by states parties 

to the Genocide 

Convention. The 

opinion was given 

in answer to a re- 

quest made by 

the General As- 

sembly last No- 

vember, after the 

difficulties arising 

from objections to 

reservations to the 

Genocide Conven- 

tion had led to an 

extensive discus- 

sion of the general subject of reserva- 

tions to multilateral conventions. 

(See the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 9). 

The Assembly asked the Court three 

questions concerning the Genocide 

Convention. It referred the broad 

problem of reservations to the Inter- 

national Law Commission. The 

Court’s opinion and the Commission’s 

report will be considered by the As- 
sembly at its next session. 

In its opinion, the Court did not 
support the application of any single 
rule of law, such as the Secretary- 
General had applied to determine the 
effect of objections to reservations 
to the Genocide Convention. It 
found, rather, that the effect of 
reservations and of objections to 
them depends on the circumstances 
of each individual case, 

First, the Court decided by seven 
to five that, in so far as concerns the 
Genocide Convention, a state which 
has made and maintained a reserva- 
tion which has been objected to by 
one or more of the parties to the 
Convention, but not by others, can 
be regarded as being a party to the 
Convention if the reservation is com- 
patible with the object and purpose 
of the Convention; otherwise, that 
state cannot be regarded as being a 
party. 

In reply to the General Assem- 
bly’s second question concerning the 
effect of the reservations with respect 
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to parties objecting and parties ac- 
cepting it, the Court held, also by 
seven to five, that if a party to the 
Convention objects to a reservation 
which it considers to be incompatible 
with the object and purpose of the 
Convention, it can in fact consider 
that the reserving state is not a party 
to the Convention. If, on the other 
hand, a party accepts the reserva- 
tion as being compatible with that 
object and purpose, it can in fact 
consider that the reserving state is a 
party. 

The Court decided, third, by the 
same vote, that an objection to a 
reservation made by a_ signatory 
state which has not yet ratified the 
Convention can have legal effect only 
upon ratification; until that moment 
it merely serves as a notice to the 
other states of the eventual attitude 
of the signatory state. Further, an 
objection to a reservation made by a 
state which is entitled to sign or 
accede, but which has not yet done 
so, is without legal effect. 

The seven Judges concurring in 
the opinion of the Court were Presi- 
dent Basdevant and Judges Hack- 
worth, Winiarski, Zoricic, de Vis- 
scher, Klaestad, and Badawi Pasha. 
Vice-President Guerrero and Judges 
McNair, Read, and Hsu Mo joined 
in a dissenting opinion, and Judge 
Alvarez dissented separately. 


Competence of the Court 


In its opinion, the Court first dealt 
with the objections to its competence 
which had been made by certain 
governments. The Court, which has 
never yet found it necessary to de- 
cline to give an advisory opinion, 
referred to its opinion of March 30, 
1950, concerning the Peace Treates 
with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ro- 
mania, and repeated the statement 
made there that a reply to a request 
for an opinion should not, in prin- 
ciple, be refused. It further stressed 
that the General Assembly, which 
had drafted and adopted the Gen- 
ocide Convention, and the Secretary- 


General, who was the depositary of 
instruments of ratification and ac- 
cession, had an interest in knowing 
the legal effect of reservations to 
that Convention and of objections to 
such reservations. It was argued by 
some governments that, as Article 
IX of the Convention gave the Court 
jurisdiction to decide disputes be- 
tween the parties relating to inter- 
pretation, application, or fulfilment, 
the Court could not even render an 
advisory opinion when, as in the 
present case, no such dispute existed. 
But the Court pointed out that 
Article 96 of the Charter gave the 
General Assembly the right to re- 
quest an advisory opinion “on any 
legal question.” 

Before discussing the substance of 
the questions asked, the Court em- 
phasized that its replies, like the As- 
sembly’s questions, would be neces- 
sarily and strictly limited to the 
Genocide Convention. It also ob- 
served that the questions were purely 
abstract, and did not refer to any 
particular reservations which had 
been made or might be made in the 
future. 


Special Circumstances 


In answering the first question, the 
Court recognized the undisputed 
value, as a principle, of the notion 
of the integrity of the Convention as 
adopted. This, in its traditional con- 
cept, involved the proposition that 
no reservation was valid unless it was 
accepted by all the contracting 
parties without exception. However, 
the Court believed that as regards the 
Genocide Convention a variety of 
circumstances would lead to a more 
flexible application of the principle. 
Among these circumstances were the 
universal character of the United Na- 
tions, the very wide degree of par- 
ticipation envisaged by Article XI of 
the Convention, the growing flexi- 
bikty of international practice con- 
cerning multilateral conventions, and 
the fact that the Convention was the 
result of a series of majority votes, 
which might make it necessary for 
some states to make reservations. 
The Court, having reviewed the 
references to reservations during the 
drafting of the Convention, believed 
that an understanding had_ been 
reached within the General Assem- 
bly on the faculty to make reserva- 
tions. 

The Court then looked to the 
special characteristics of the Gen- 
ocide Convention to determine what 
kind of reservations might be made 
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and what kind of objections they 
might cause. Examining the origins 
of the Convention, the Court found 
that the principles underlying it were 
principles recognized by civilized na- 
tions as binding on states, even with- 
out any conventional obligation, and 
that the Convention was intended 
to be universal in scope. The object 
of the Convention was a purely hu- 
manitarian and civilizing one, There- 
fore, the contracting states had no 
interests of their own nor any in- 
dividual advantages or disadvantages; 
they had only a common interest in 
its purposes. The maintenance of a 
perfect contractual balance between 
rights and duties was therefore ir- 
relevant. 


Compatibility Factor 


The Court drew the conclusions 
that, as the General Assembly in- 
tended participation by as many 
states as possible, a state making a 
minor reservation should not be ex- 
cluded because of an objection. The 
criterion for states making reserva- 
tions and for states objecting to 
them, according to the Court, was 
compatibility of a reservation with 
the object and purpose of the Con- 
vention. A _ reservation compatible 
with that object and purpose should 
be accepted, and one not so com- 
patible might be objected to. 

The argument that states might 
make any reservations they chose by 
virtue of their sovereignty was then 
rejected. Under such a view, states 
might disregard the object and pur- 
pose of the Convention. 

The Court then reviewed the con- 
cept, on which the practice of the 
Secretary-General has been based, 
that a state making a reservation 
could become a party only if the 
reservation had the express or tacit 
assent of all the contracting parties. 

This view, the Court pointed out, 
could not prevail if it could be estab- 
lished from the character, purpose, 
and mode of adoption of a conven- 
tion that the parties intended other- 
wise. This rule had been adopted by 
the Council of the League of Na- 
tions and was thus imposed on the 
Secretary-General in his capacity of 
depositary of conventions concluded 
under the auspices of the League, 
but it could not be said to be a rule 
of customary international law; ex- 
amples of objections to reservations 
were too few in international prac- 
tice. Moreover, the contracting states 
had the administrative practice of 
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the Secretary-General in mind when 
they drafted the Convention. 

Thus, the Court declined to give 
an absolute answer to the General 
Assembly’s first question. In its view, 
the appraisal of a reservation and the 
effect of obejections to it depend on 
the particular circumstances of each 
individual case. 


Second and Third Questions 


In reply to the second question, 
the Court repeated that each party 
was entitled to appraise from its own 
standpoint the compatibility of a 
reservation with the object and pur- 
pose of the Convention. Since no 
state could be bound by a reserva- 
tion to which it had not consented, 
a state objecting to a reservation on 
the ground of incompatibility with 
that object and purpose could con- 
sider that the reserving state was 
not a party. The disadvantages of a 
divergence of views between the 
parties on the compatibility of a res- 
ervation, the Court said, would be 
mitigated by the duty of the parties 
to apply the same test—the object 
and purpose of the Convention. Also, 
in case of such a divergence the 
parties might decide to refer the dis- 
pute to the Court for objective 
determination, either by special 
agreement or under Article IX of 
the Convention. 

As to the third question, the Court 
held that a state entitled to sign or 
accede, but which had not yet done 
so, had no right to object to a reser- 
vation. Such a state had no rights 
derived from the Convention, and 
could not claim any from its status 
as a Member of the United Nations 
or from the invitation to sign. Signa- 
tory states were found to have a 
provisional status with respect to the 
Convention, which would give them 
the right to formulate objections of 
a provisional character. These ob- 
jections would disappear if signature 
were not followed by ratification, or 
would become effective on ratifica- 
tion. 


Dissents 


In their joint dissent, Vice-Presi- 
dent Guerrero and Judges McNair, 
Read, and Hsu Mo expressed the 
view that international practice had 
resulted in a rule of law requiring 
the unanimous consent of all parties 
before the reserving state could be- 
come a party. A number of writers 
and instances from practice were 






cited to this effect. In their opinion, 
the parties were free to modify this 
rule and the practice based on it by 
an express provision in the conven- 
tion, but as they had not done so in 
the Genocide Convention the rule 
applied. In their opinion, the four 
Judges said, the majority view had 
no legal basis in authority, doctrine, 
or the intention of the parties. It 
was, furthermore, neither easy to ap- 
ply nor calculated to produce final 
and consistent results. 

Judge Alvarez, dissenting, ex- 
amined the principles of the new in- 
ternational law which in his view 
has arisen since the end of the last 
war. He found that the General As- 
sembly in drafting conventions such 
as the Genocide Convention had 
quasi-legislative powers. Consequent- 
ly no reservations to the Genocide 
Convention were admissible, or, if 
they were allowed, they should pro- 
duce the minimum of legal effect 
in favor of the reserving state. 





‘Goodwill Mission’ 
Comes from Korea 


WO Korean citizens—the “Ko- 

rean Goodwill Mission”—visited 
United Nations Headquarters in May 
with a message from religious and 
patriotic organizations in the country. 
Dr. Helen Kim and D. S. Kim, the 
two visitors, represented more than 
6,000 members of these organiza- 
tions. They had been selected by a 
mass meeting held in Pusan on 
February 11, to express appreciation 
of the help given by the United 
Nations. “We want this message of 
appreciation” they said, “to reach 
the peoples, governments and, wher- 
ever possible, the families of those 
men and women whose lives have 
been sacrificed but whose gallantry 
continues to inspire the rest of us.” 

In the message they brought— 
“from the grateful people of war- 
torn Korea”—Dr. Kim and Mr. Kim 
stressed two points. First, the Ko- 
rean army should be increased; mil- 
lions of South Korean men, anxious 
to fight for their country should be 
trained and equipped. Second, efforts 
at rehabilitation, particularly of in- 
dustry, should be stepped up; they 
emphasized “the present idleness of 
the urban portion of the population 
and the unchecked inflation.” 
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New Commission Proposed 


For Armaments and Forces 


HE efforts of the Atomic Energy 

Commission and Commission for 
Conventional Armaments — should 
now be brought into closer co-ordi- 
nation through the establishment of 
a single Commission for the Control 
of Armaments and Armed Forces. 
This was set forth in a paper sub- 
mitted by the United States to the 
Committee of Twelve on May 25. 

The Committee had been estab- 
lished by the General Assembly on 
December 13, 1950, to consider ways 
and means of co-ordinating the work 
of the two commissions and the ad- 
visability of merging and placing 
their functions under a new and con- 
solidated disarmament commission. 

The paper, which presented the 
general views of the United States on 
the subect, was submitted by Frank 
C. Nash. It argued that compre- 
hensive plans to include the interna- 
tional control of all armaments and 
armed forces should be developed 
by the United Nations. 

Much useful work had already 
been accomplished by the two com- 
missions, the paper said, and, in 
taking over their functions, the new 
Commission would build on_ that 
work. In particular, the United 
States believed that the United Na- 
tions plan for international control 
of atomic energy must continue to 
serve as the basis in the new Com- 
mission’s atomic energy phases. 
Nevertheless, the Commission should 
be empowered to consider any other 
proposals that would be no less ef- 
fective. 

As envisaged by the United States, 
the new Commission would be estab- 
lished under and would report to the 
Security Council, which in turn 
would submit periodic progress re- 
ports to the General Assembly. The 
membership would correspond to 
that of the two existing commissions 
and would thus consist of the mem- 
bers of the Security Council, plus 
Canada when Canada is not a mem- 
ber of the Council. 

The new Commission would be 
expressly authorized to establish 
necessary sub-committees, for “the 
differences in the nature of atomic 
and non-atomic weapons, as well as 
in the nature of biological and other 
instrumentalities of warfare, require 
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the development of varying, but co- 
ordinated, systems of regulation and 
control.” 

Technical advice would be pro- 
vided as necessary by experts ap- 
pointed by the member states to as- 
sist their representatives, and the sec- 
retariat would be provided by the 
Secretary-General. 

As a subordinate organ of the 
Security Council, the new Commis- 
sion would have the normal rela- 
tionship of such a body to other 
organs of the United Nations. With 
appropriate modifications, the rules 
of procedure of the Atomic Energy 
Commission “would appear to be 
adequate,” the United States paper 
said. 

The primary task of the new Com- 
mission, it continued, “should be to 
prepare comprehensive and co-ordi- 
nated plans for the international con- 
trol of all armaments and armed 
forces, and, accordingly, would pro- 
vide for the regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction of all arma- 
ments and armed forces, including 
internal security and police forces.” 

Among other functions, the new 
Commission would build on the 
work already developed by the two 
existing commissions and would take 
into account the inter-relationship of 
control systems and safeguards neces- 
sary to assure the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction sought, 
in order to assure that the respective 
systems of control complement each 
other. It would also develop a com- 
prehensive plan for implementation 
by stages of the component systems 
of control and regulation of all arma- 
ments and armed forces, and would 
formulate a plan for the regulation 
of the international traffic in arms 
as part of the comprehensive plan 
for international control. 


Unreal Paradox 


In his statement to the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Nash pointed to the ap- 
parent but unreal paradox presented 
by this proposal and President Tru- 
man’s message to Congress on the 
previous day recommending foreign 
military and economic assistance 
totalling $8,500,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952. But this, 
he said, was a program for security 
and peace, as the efforts of the na- 


tions fighting in Korea to build their 
collective strength were solely to 
restrain and outlaw aggression. 

There was good reason to hope, 
he continued, that the resolute stand 
in Korea would make it plain that 
aggression was not going to be 
tolerated. If any would-be aggressors 
could be convinced of this determi- 
nation without having to go through 
another world war, then the day 
might be approaching “when we can 
get down to the task of putting an 
end to this costly business of having 
to maintain ourselves in the status 
of an armed camp.” Thus the stage 
might be set for making some real 
progress toward disarmament at last, 
and it was the task of the Commit- 
tee of Twelve to help set that stage. 

Mr. Nash remarked that the 
comprehensive system of control, the 
United States also had in view the 
further important objective of pos- 
sibly relieving the atmosphere of 
stalemate which had prevailed for 
considerable time in the two com- 
missions. 


Comments 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U:SS.R.,.and Dr. H: R:. Wei...of 
China, commented on the United 
States paper. 

Mr. Tsarapkin argued that the 
United States had led the two exist- 
ing commissions into a dead end. 
Both this new proposal and President 
Truman’s message to Congress were 
aimed at war and not peace, he said. 
The proposed new Commission was 
to base its work on the same old, 
obsolete, and unacceptable United 
States plan for the control of atomic 
energy, and the U.S.S.R. was op- 
posed to it. 

Dr. Wei, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that the proposal was a valu- 
able contribution and the correct ap- 
proach. He thought that the con- 
sultation of the six permanent mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which had been initiated at the 
request of the General Assembly and 
were now suspended, should be con- 
tinued even after the new Commis- 
sion was established. 

At the outset of its meeting, the 
Committee gave instructions for 
preparation of a study of the activi- 
ties of the League of Nations in the 
field of disarmament and on the or- 
ganizational techniques it employed, 
a decision which Mr. Tsarapkin op- 
posed on the ground that the experi- 
ence of the League had been com- 
pletely negative and had not covered 
atomic energy. 
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Trusteeship Council Endorses 


Proposals on Visiting Missions 


Ninth Session Opens, Elects New Office) s 


HE Trusteeship Council, con- 

fronted by a heavy work sched- 
ule, opened its ninth regular session 
on June 5, at Flushing Meadow, 
New York. After adopting its 16- 
point provisional agenda, most im- 
portant question of which is the 
examination of thirteen annual re- 
ports on African Trust Territories, 
the Council elected new officers to 
serve for a one-year term. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, was elected President and 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, Vice-Presi- 
dent, by secret ballot. Both Sir Alan 
and Mr. Khalidy have served on 
the Council as the permanent repre- 
sentatives of their countries since the 
second session in 1947. They have 
also served as Chairmen of Visiting 
Missions to Trust Territories. 

The retiring President, Dr. Max 
Henriquez Urena, of the Dominican 
Republic, extended a special wel- 
come to Gastone Guidotti, perman- 
ent observer of Italy on the Council, 
who will participate in its work with- 
out the right to vote. In reply, Mr. 
Guidotti expressed his Government’s 
appreciation of the spirit in which 
the Council had approached the 
question of Italy’s participation in 
its activities. He also hoped the 
Council’s action in calling the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s attention to granting 
Italy a full role in the United Na- 
tions would lead to “a just solution.” 
Italy attached the greatest import- 
ance to its collaboration with the 
Council in administering Somaliland 
as a Trust Territory. 


Chinese Representation 


Much of the opening meeting was 
devoted to a procedural discussion 
on the question of Chinese represen- 
tation, an issue again raised by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation. A. A. Soldatov 
formally proposed that the represen- 
tative of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China be invited to attend as the 
legal representative of China. Reit- 
erating his previous statements be- 
fore the Council, Mr. Soldatov 
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claimed that the “illegal representa- 
tive of the Kuomintang regime” 
should not be seated. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, reaffirmed his government’s 
views on this question. It was out 
ot the question, he said, that the 
Council should discuss the subject 
when the Chinese Communist regime 
was engaged in aggression against 
the United Nations. Mr. Sayre 
moved that, under Rule 86 (g) of 
the Rules of Procedure, the Council 
postpone any further discussion of 
the matter and held that his motion 
had precedence over the Soviet pro- 
posal. 

Supporting the United States pro- 
posal, Sir Alan Burns recalled that 
for over a year the United Kingdom 
had steadfastly supported the admis- 
sion of the Peking Government into 
the United Nations. It regarded it 
as the Government of China, from 
which view it did not digress. How- 
ever, it was now some four months 
since the United Nations had con- 
demned Peking as the aggressor in 
Korea—an aggression in which 
Peking was still engaged. Therefore, 
his delegation supported the United 
States stand. 

After lengthy procedural debate 
the President said that the question 
was not one which called for a ruling 
from the Chair. The Council’s Rules 
of Procedure explicity stated that 
the type of motion submitted by the 
United States had precedence in such 
an instaince and therefore that pro- 
posal should be voted on first. By 
eleven votes in favor to one against 
(U.S.S.R.) the Council then adopted 
the United States proposal. 

The Council approved the ap- 
pointment of the following six mem- 
bers to serve as an ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Petitions: Argentina, Belgium, 
New Zealand, Thailand, U.S.S.R. 
and the United States. This Commit- 
tee was charged with making a pre- 
liminary examination of all petitions 
listed on the agenda other than those 
relating to the Ewe problem which 
will be taken up by the Council 
itself. 


The nominations for membership 
on the Visiting Mission to East Afri- 
can territories were confirmed, as 
follows: G. R. Laking, of New 
Zealand; William I. Cargo, of the 
United States; Enrique de Marchena, 
of the Dominican Republic; and 
Mom Chao Dilokrit Kridakon, of 
Thailand. Dr. de Marchena was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Mission 
which will leave New York during 
August to visit Ruanda-Urundi, Tan- 
ganyika, and Somaliland. 


Purpose of Visits 


At its second meeting, on June 6, 
the Council considered the organi- 
zation and methods of functioning ot 
Visiting mission, on which a revised 
report was presented by a special six 
member committee. Amongst other 
proposals, the report included rec- 
ommendations on such matters as the 
frequency and duration of the visits 
to Trust Territories, the flexibility ot 
missions’ itineraries, and a draft 
statement to be issued to the in- 
digenous populations explaining the 
purpose of a mission’s visit and the 
aims of the Trusteeship System. Ex- 
cept for the draft statement, all other 
questions raised in the report had 
been considered and endorsed at the 
Council’s last session (see the But- 
LETIN, vol. X, no. 6.) Brief com- 
ments were now made concerning 
the draft statement. B. C. Ballard, 
of Australia, expressed doubts as to 
the recommendation for two mis- 
sions to any Trust Territories in one 
year. He pointed to the problem of 
finding sufficient Council members 
of the reauired calibre and experi- 
ence. There was also the financial 
aspect and he recalled that last year’s 
mission to the Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories had had a budgetary allocation 
of approximately $60,000. If two 
missions were required to visit these 
territories, then Mr. Ballard thought 
they should be despatched in dif- 
ferent years. Each territory would 
then be visited once every four years 
rather than every three. 

In further discussion on the re- 
port Mr. Soldatov suggested that the 
words “without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion” be in- 
cluded in the text of the declaration 
to be given by missions to the in- 
digenous peoples. This proposal was 
accepted, and the committee’s re- 
port as a whole was then adopted 
unanimously. 

The section of the statement to in- 
digenous populations declared that 

(Continued on page 608) 





New Decisions of Fiscal Commission 


Review of Third Sesston 


by Dr. José Perez Cubillas 


Chairman, Fiscal Commission 


HE first two sessions of the Fis- 
cal Commission were of a pre- 
paratory nature, while the last ses- 
sion might be called the first “action” 
meeting of the Commission. As 
pointed out by A. D. K. Owen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Econo- 
mic Affairs, in his opening address 
to the Commis- 
sion, the period 
that has elapsed 
since the — last 
meeting of the 
Fiscal Commis- 
sion has produc- 
ed important 
changes in the 
public finance 
structure of many 
countries as well 
as in the fiscal ac- 
tivities of the 

United Nations itself. 

Government expenditures have in- 
creased to meet the demands of de- 
velopment and of the present inter- 
national emergency; tax systems 
have been affected by the need for 
increased expenditure and by the 
continuing inflationary _ pressures 
which have become a major world 
problem. The expansion of the net- 
work of bilateral tax agreements, 
which has characterized the tax treat- 
ment of international trade and in- 
vestment during the past few years, 
also constitutes a major element of 
these recent developments. 


At its earlier sessions, the Com- 
mission initiated an information serv- 
ice on public finance which has been 
built up by the Secretariat. One in- 
valuable result was the recent pub- 
lication of the first World Guide to 
International Tax Agreements, a ret- 
erence book which places at the 
disposal of governments and private 
investors the most complete informa- 
tion ever available on all interna- 
tional agreements for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion. At the same 
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time, the Secretariat now publishes 
on a regular basis data on central 
government expenditure, receipts and 
the public debt which appear in the 
Statistical Yearbook of the United 
Nations and the /nternational Finan- 
cial Statistics of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

In addition to these regular series, 
monographs which are truly new 
contributions to the field of public 
finance are published on areas 
where little has been known about 
governmental transactions. I also 
wish to refer to the fact that the cur- 
rent Economic Survey of Latin 
America carries for the first time a 
chapter on public finance. 

The Commission has begun to de- 
velop a philosophy in its approach 
to the fiscal field. It considers the 
problem of taxation not in isolation 
but in conjunction with the general 
aspects of the fisca] structure, recog- 
nizing that proper budgeting devices, 
full disclosure of financial operations, 
and orderly management of the pub- 
lic debt are as important as tax pol- 
icy. 


International Tax Problems 


Discussion concentrated on the re- 
lationships between under-developed 
countries and countries in a more ad- 
vanced stage of development. An 
effort was made to evolve certain ac- 
ceptable propositions which might 
be taken as indicating, on the one 
hand, whether any specific taxation 
policy might prove suitable to the 
former type of country in seeking to 
attract foreign capital and, on the 
other, the lines on which, in the tax- 
ation relations between the two types 
of country, the burden of overlap- 
ping taxes might be relieved. It was 
the view of the Commission that on 
the choice of the method of relief 
between exempting income from 
abroad or giving credit on account 
of the tax paid in the country in 


which the income arises, no clear-cut 
arguments were available pointing 
firmly one way or the other. 

New economic development pro- 
grams necessitate social expenditures 
and public utility programs on an 
unprecedented scale. Consequently, 
under-developed countries, if they 
can at all afford to offer tax incen- 
tives to foreign enterprises, must be 
most cautious in doing so. With 
these views in mind, the Commission 
laid down the following principles, 
which it is hoped will aid the flow of 
international trade and investment: 

i) There is normally no need or 
justification for countries seeking to 
attract capital and enterprise from 
abroad to offer as an incentive speci- 
ally favorable tax treatment, as 
against the treatment accorded to 
their own national enterprises. 

ii) International double taxation 
normally operates as one of the im- 
pediments to the free flow of trade 
and investment. 

iii) The country in which income 
arises has an undoubted right in 
principle to tax that income. 

iv) Therefore, the main burden of 
relief of double taxation must fall on 
the country where the income is also 
taxable as part of the income of a 
resident or national person or cor- 
poration. 

v) On the method of relief, the 
choice between exempting income 
from abroad or giving credit on ac- 
count of the tax paid in the country 
in which the income arises is not one 
for which clear-cut arguments are 
available pointing firmly one way or 
the other. 

vi) While the relief of double tax- 
ation in a country charging income 
from abroad may be provided by 
unilateral legislation, which to a sub- 
stantial extent can relieve the bur- 
den, the conclusion of bilateral 
agreements has the advantages of 
offering scope for the more effective 
provision of complete relief, of mak- 
ing possible the resolution of differ- 
ent approaches in the national laws 
of the contracting parties, and also 
of providing the assured stability of 
an international treaty to enterprises 
of either country considering ven- 
tures in the other. 

vii) In particular such bilateral 
agreements can be concluded on the 
basis of the foregoing proposals be- 
tween a so-called under-developed 
country and one in a more advanced 
state of development, with little sac- 
rifice of national revenue on the part 
of the former, Bilateral agreements 
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on this footing can make their con- 
tribution to the general objectives of 
the United Nations for the encour- 
agement of economic development in 
under-developed countries. 

viii) Therefore, the conclusion of 
bilateral agreements for the relief of 
double taxation should find a place 
in the fiscal policy of member gov- 
ernments. 


Request for Ruling 


One of the first practical tests of 
these principles came in connection 
with the request of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization for a 
ruling by the Commission as to 
whether or not the exemption of air- 
lines from taxation on income and 
flight equipment in countries other 
than that of registration would be in 
concordance with the principles of 
the United Nations. On this matter, 
the views of this Commission are 
honestly divided. 

On the one hand, there were those 
members who acknowledge that in- 
ternational air transport, like inter- 
national shipping, presented a specia! 
problem in relieving double or mul- 
tiple taxation, and believed that the 
most practicable method was to con- 
cede, on the basis of bilateral agree- 
ments or otherwise, that exemption 
from tax should be accorded in the 
countries in which air enterprises 
operate, there being reserved to the 
country in which the enterprise was 
located the exclusive right to tax. On 
the other hand, there were those 
members who regarded a_ system 
which required the exemption from 
tax of air-transport profits in coun- 
tries in which operations are carried 
on by foreign air enterprises as in- 
volving an absence of true reciproc- 
ity, particularly in the case of un- 
der-developed countries. 

The United States representative 
proposed a resolution endorsing the 
draft resolution of 1cAo. An amend- 
ment to this, proposed by the In- 
dian, Pakistani, and Venezuelan rep- 
resentatives stating that the draft 
resolution of ICAO was not consistent 
with the principle of equality of sac- 
rifice as far as under-developed coun- 
tries are concerned, and recommend- 
ing appropriate relief by bilateral 
agreements, was passed in the first 
instance. 

Before the original United States 
draft resolution, as thus amended, 
was put to the vote, a further amend- 
ment by way of compromise was 
proposed by the United Kingdom 
representative to the effect that the 
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icAO draft resolution was not incon- 
sistent with the principles formulated 
by the Fiscal Commission, it being 
understood that in a bilateral agree- 
ment between an_ under-developed 
country and a country in a more ad- 
vanced state of development, the 
general result should conform with 
the principles laid down in the draft 
resolution On international tax prob- 
lems. 

As a matter of compromise, an- 
other amendment was proposed by 
the Pakistani and Venezuelan repre- 
sentatives, stating that the draft reso- 
lution of the ICAO was consistent with 
the principles formulated in_ the 
resolution On international tax prob- 
lems only if the grant of reciprocal 
exemption from taxation by the con- 
tracting parties was part of a broader 
agreement offering compensatory 
concessions in accordance with the 
principles of equality of sacrifice. 

The Indian representative, in an 
attempt to avoid controversy, pro- 
posed an amendment suggesting that 
the Secretary-General should be re- 
quested to forward a copy of the 
resolution on international tax prob- 
lems and of the summary records of 
these meetings to the President of 
the Economic and Social ‘Council 
and to the Secretary-General of the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation. This amendment was adopted 
by the Commission. 

Further discussion is likely to take 
place in the Economic and Social 
Council. The International Civil 
Aviation Organization is to be com- 
plimented for bringing this issue be- 
fore the United Nations prior to 
making recommendations to __ its 
member countries, 


Taxation of Foreign Nationals 


On the question of taxing foreign 
nationals, residents, income, assets 
and transactions, the Commission 
recommended that governments 
which have not yet replied to the 
questionnaire on this subject should 
do so as soon as possible and keep 
such information and documents up- 
to-date. The Secretariat was asked 
to prepare studies on the basis of 
the information supplied. 

Unreasonable or discriminatory 
taxes affecting the operations of for- 
eign information agencies and news 
personnel was another item dis- 
cussed. The question had been re- 
ferred to the Commission for infor- 
mation. The United Nations Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information had 
passed a resolution on this subject 


recommending the conclusion of in- 
ternational tax agreements to allevi- 
ate unreasonable and discriminatory 
taxes on news agencies and journal- 
ists. The Commission felt that Mem- 
ber government should be guided by 
the principles of this resolution. 


Government Financial Reporting 


The Commission considered, with 
the aid of its second Working Group, 
the publication prepared by the Sec- 
retariat on Budgetary Structure and 
Classification of Government Ac- 
counts. The discussion centred on 
the need of an adequate set of finan- 
cial data with clear-cut concepts, 
classifications, and terminology in 
the presentation and analysis of fiscal 
and economic programs. It was felt 
that the Secretariat study dealt with 
a most essential phase of this prob- 
lem by developing clear concepts of 
classification and of a general pres- 
entation system. 

The compilation of data on a uni- 
form basis was considered an im- 
portant means of encouraging im- 
provements in government budgeting 
and accounting practices. Any gov- 
ernment reporting system must pre- 
sent a comprehensive picture of all 
receipts and expenditures. There was 
agreement with the Secretariat study 
that the separation of “current” and 
“capital” transactions was of great- 
est importance, but that such separ- 
ation should not in itself be used to 
justify borrowing for capital outlays. 
As for the treatment of depreciation 
allowances in government account- 
ing, there is some doubt as to the 
importance of this question for many 
types of administrative activities of 
government; with use of public un- 
dertakings, moreover, considerable 
attention must be devoted to this 
problem. Further, the Secretariat 
work in this area is expected to 
stress the importance of fiscal con- 
trols and their relationship to bud- 
getary structure and classification. 

The Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion which urged the development of 
basic principles for government bud- 
geting, accounting, auditing, and re- 
porting and of minimum require- 
ments for a uniform system of finan- 
cial reporting including a general 
picture of their operations for inter- 
national use. The Secretary-General 
was requested to give consideration 
to basic principles for accounting, es- 
tablishment of accountability, inter- 
nal control, and independent audit. 
Further work should also be under- 
taken in developing a refined and 
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broadened fiscal data classification 
and presentation system. 

The Commission noted the docu- 
mentation on this subject prepared 
by the Secretariat and recommended 
that the work be continued. At the 
suggestion of the International Union 
of Local Authorities, the Commis- 
sion requested the Secretary-General 
to inquire as to the feasibility of in- 
cluding statistics and other informa- 
tion on provincial and municipal 
finance in the public finance infor- 
mation service. 

Also in the general field of public 
finance information, the Commission 
requested the Secretary-General to 
compile and publish periodically 
brief factual summaries of outstand- 
ing fiscal developments in Member 
countries. 


Technical Assistance 


The Fiscal Commission has al- 
ways recognized the great import- 
ance of the technical assistance work 
of the Secretariat. As pointed out in 
a statement to the Commission by 
Dr. Martinez Cabanas, Acting Direc- 
tor-General of the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, public finance 
plays a very important role in the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram and the Commission strongly 
endorses these activities. 

In the fiscal field, there are chiefly 
three types of activities by which the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
aids Member governments, at their 
request. Expert missions sent to ad- 
vise Member governments have re- 
ceived widest publicity. A number 
of these missions have completed 
their reports, which are now in the 
process of clearance. In addition to 
the work of these missions which ad- 
vise Member governments on speci- 
fic reform programs, the Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration offers 
facilities for the general improve- 
ment of the fiscal administration 
through the granting of fellowship 
and scholarships and through the ar- 
ranging of expert conferences and 
training seminars. 

All of these activities are predi- 
cated on the realization that econo- 
mic development cannot be aided by 
the uniform recommendation of a 
single standard system of fiscal tech- 
niques; criteria must be developed 
which have been tested by the ex- 
perience of different countries at dif- 
ferent levels of economic develop- 
ment. This method of preparing 
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and rendering technical assistance 
is implemented (in the technical as- 
sistance missions) by forming mis- 
sions of experts with varying back- 
grounds within the same mission; in 
the fellowship and scholarship train- 
ing programs, by sending govern- 
ment officials and other specialists 
from under-developed countries, if 
possible, to more than one host coun- 
try for training; and in the expert 
seminars and training conferences by 
bringing together top specialists ex- 
perienced in rendering technical as- 
sistance with high-level policy mak- 
ing officials of under-developed coun- 
tries who are familiar with the prac- 
tical implementation problems of 
the techniques under discussion. In 
this way, the United Nations Secre- 
tariat is in a position to bring to its 
technical assistance program the 
combined experience and ability of 
member governments. 


Fiscal Information 


The work of dissemination of in- 
formation in the fiscal field is of in- 
terest to developed as well as under- 
developed countries, especially since 
the fiscal structure of the most ad- 
vanced nations of the world is in 
many ways still archaic and has not 
kept pace with present knowledge. 
Moreover, their citizens who are pre- 
pared to invest capital in under-de- 
veloped countries must have the full 
and authoritative information on the 
tax systems of these countries which 
the Secretariat is assembling. 

The Commission also recom- 
mended the publication of a world- 
wide information service, on a com- 
prehensive basis, of the national tax- 
ation systems to be published by en- 
listing the co-operation of the Har- 
vard University Law School. The 
World Tax Service, to be kept on a 
current basis by the publication of 
looseleaf or booklet supplements, is 
to provide continuous service of in- 
formation on national tax laws and 
administration. It is contemplated 
to invite governments in each of the 
countries to be covered by the World 
Tax Service to co-operate in supply- 
ing the legislative documentation and 
other materials. Harvard University 
is to provide supplementary research 
and analysis based on such materials, 
and assist in editing the above infor- 
mation for joint pubiication. Other 
universities are to be invited to co- 
operate. 

On the two main subjects exam- 


ined by the Commission, the prob- 
lems of double taxation and of pub- 
lic finance, the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and_ the 
U.S.S.R. presented their views along 
the following lines: they were op- 
posed |) to the position taken by the 
Commission as regards the relief 
from double taxation of profits; 2) 
to the establishment of uniform prin- 
ciples on budget structure and pres- 
entation for all countries, and also 
to the unification of government ac- 
counting systems. 

The Fiscal Commission has taken 
a big step in its present session to- 
wards further advancement of con- 
cepts in the field of fiscal techniques. 
I wish to call your attention to two 
Secretariat publications: The Effects 
of Taxation on Foreign Trade and 
Investment and Budgetary Structure 
and Classification of Government 
Accounts. 


The program proceeds slowly be- 
cause the task is enormous and the 
machinery available for this work is 
necessarily complex. The last  ses- 
sion, however, has demonstrated that 
practical results are in fact being 
produced, and will increasingly flow 
from the work of the United Nations 
in the fiscal field. 


Yugoslavia Repatriates 
200 Greek Children 


A third group of Greek children, 
numbering 214, were repatriated by 
Yugoslavia on May 24, and trans- 
ferred to Greece under the auspices 
of the International Red Cross. 

Yugoslavia had handed over 21 
children to the representatives of the 
International Red Cross in Novem- 
ber last year, and another 54 were 
repatriated on March 14 this year. 

The Standing Committee on Re- 
patriation of Greek Children, which 
was appointed by the General As- 
sembly on December 1 last year, 
noted with satisfaction the progress 
of repatriation by Yugoslavia. 

The Committee which held two 
meetings in the past few days at 
the United Nations Headquarters, 
under the chairmanship of Sven 
Grafstrom, of Sweden, also noted the 
reports describing the efforts of the 
International Red Cross to work out 
suitable arrangements with other 
countries harboring Greek children, 
and decided to explore possible 
means of contributing to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE—Lester B. Pearson 
(Continued from page 573) 


United Nations forces can continue 
to throw back the aggressors with 
heavy losses, and at the same time to 
avoid any measures which are not 
absolutely necessary from a military 
point of view and which might lead 
to the conflict spreading, the Chi- 
nese Government in Peking may de- 
cide that it would be folly for them 
to persist in the destructive course 
they have begun. We must hope that 
the day will come when they will 
realize that it is not China, but Rus- 
sia, which is being served by the 
aggression in Korea in which they 
have participated. Then, they may 
be ready to enter into discussions 
leading to a settlement of Korean 
and other Far Eastern issues, on 
terms that the United Nations can 
accept. Meanwhile, the fighting goes 
on. The courageous men of the 
United States of America and South 
Korea still are bearing the brunt of 
the battle, but they are assisted by 
contingents from sixteen United Na- 
tions countries. In that array, we in 
Canada are proud to include a 
Brigade Group of our finest men, all 
of whom have volunteered to serve 
the cause of the United: Nations and 
of peace. 

Already in its brief history the 
United Nations has had notable suc- 
cesses in settling international dis- 
putes by mediation and conciliation. 
The Indonesian and the Palestine 
disputes both held grave possibilities 
and might have led to widespread 
conflict if the United Nations had 
not been patient and persistent in 
attempting to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment. The organization’s concilia- 
tory functions are as important as 
those in organizing collective action 
against aggression. They will ulti- 
mately be required, I believe, if we 
are to find an honorable and stable 
conclusion to the war in Korea. 


Settlement By Compromise 


Indeed, settlement of disputes by 
discussion and compromise must be 
regarded as one of the basic founda- 
tions of the international community. 
The essential task of politics at all 
times and in all parts of the world 
has been to harmonize the interests 
of different groups of individuals. 
That task in the international sphere 
has become both more urgent and 
more difficult now that the world has 
been so drastically shrunk by scienti- 
fic and technological changes. The 
problem now is not only how men 
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and nations can live in harmony, but 
how they can live at all if their sepa- 
rate interests cannot be harmonized. 
We in the West must take the lead in 
defending the peace against aggres- 
sive Communist imperialism. But we 
must also accommodate ourselves to 
the fact that our civilization must 
now be considered as oniy one of 
many. We may, for instance, need 
to show more humility and under- 
standing than we have at times in 
the past. We should, of course, 
honor as much as ever the particular 
traditions which we have inherited 
and which we cherish. But we must 
recognize that we now share the 
world with other independent and, 
indeed, renascent civilizations; par- 
ticularly in the Far East, where 
nearly one-half of the world’s people 
are now stirring and striving after 
some of the things which we of the 
West take so much for granted. 

One of the most fruitful bases for 
cooperation between different civili- 
zations, I think, is a common effort 
to meet the material needs of those 
who are now living in poverty and 
hunger. The causes of war are mani- 
fold and sometimes obscure. But it 
is clear that the maintenance of 
peace is closely related to the great 
work of social and economic de- 
velopment throughout the world. 
Peace, unaccompanied by a steady 
improvement in the lot of all peo- 
ples, would be an unstable and in- 
sufficient achievement of the United 
Nations. So we of the richer coun- 
tries must help to remove want and 
suffering, if we are to build an in- 
ternational community on sound 
foundations. We cannot hope to re- 
side comfortably in a rich suburb 
surrounded by slums. 

In Korea at the present time the 
process of discussion as a means of 
settling international disputes has 
broken down. As a result of a naked 

act of aggression and of continued 


defiance by the aggressors, the effort 
to harmonize conflicting interests by 
international discussions is in abey- 
ance. But more than the texture of 
discussion has been destroyed. The 
fabric of life in Korea has been 
destroyed. This is the worst result of 
war, even On a limited scale. And, 
once war has broken out there is 
always a risk that the unravelling 
and disintegration it produces may 
spread. 


A Proud Mission 


_ We can prevent all this by band- 
ing together our strength to defeat 
aggression as we are now doing in 
Korea; by being ready to seize any 
opportunity for an honorable settle- 
ment by negotiation which may 
present itself, and by strengthening 
the social, economic and moral fabric 
of the free world. Such a policy 
calls for heavy sacrifices from the 
fighting men of the United Nations 
in Korea. They are already paying 
a high price for peace; and they nat- 
urally wish a clear-cut and victorious 
result. But victory in this type of 
limited United Nations war may not 
have to be the kind of complete 
capitulation of the enemy with which 
we have been made familiar. Victory 
is the achievement of our objectives, 
and those objectives remain the de- 
feat of aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea. 

It is a proud mission for any man 
to be helping to avert a war in which 
the whole of civilization might be 
destroyed. The military forces of the 
United Nations will continue to do 
their part to that end, by resisting 
the aggressor in Korea. If we who 
work behind the ramparts they pro- 
vide are ready for sacrifice in order 
to spread the material advantages of 
our civilization more evenly through- 
out the world and to forge the 
weapons necessary for the defense 
of freedom, we will have firm ground 
for hope that the peace of the world 
can be maintained. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE—Arne Sunde 
(Continued from page 573) 


We all know that it is fairly easy 
to declare in abstract terms our 
determination to seek peace. But it 
is vastly more difficult to apply prin- 
ciples than to declare them. Never- 
theless, that is the way we test our 
principles and prove, or disprove, 
their value. This is exactly what we 
have been doing for almost five years 
in the United Nations, the main 


peace-making organ of the world to- 
day. Have the results justified the 
efforts? Have we been prepared to 
pay the price that peace demands? 

There is war in Korea _ today, 
waged by members of the United 


Nations against aggressors who 
broke the peace in order to achieve 
ends of their own. Is Korea, then, a 
failure for the peace-making en- 
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deavor? Many people have asserted 
that it is. 

But, I submit, the problem is not 
that simple. Korea would certainly 
have been a failure for the United 
Nations if the organization had 
shirked its responsibility when the 
aggression occurred there a year ago, 
and if it had submitted quietly to 
the use of force. Fortunately, that 
did not happen. Faced with the ag- 
gression, the United Nations real- 
ized that it had reached a cross-road, 
from where one road led to ac- 
quiescence and easy and temporary 
peace, resulting in encouragement of 
the aggressors, breakdown of the 
principle of collective security and 
ultimate world war as an almost one 
hundred per cent certainty. The 
other road led to immediate use of 
armed force to stop the aggression, 
to immediate sacrifices in human lives 
and property, to misery and sorrow. 
But there was a paramount need of 
showing that aggression does not 
pay, because this is the only way to 
persuade would-be aggressors to 
give up their policy of force and to 
seek the attainment of their aims 
through means acceptable to the in- 
ternational community. The United 
Nations chose its course, and has 
now for almost a year waged war in 
Korea, a limited war with a global 
purpose. Fortunately the great ma- 
jority of its members realized that 
in the interest of world peace the 
force of aggression must in the last 
resort be met with the force of law. 


The Korean war is a unique war 
in many respects. One particularly 
important aspect is that it is the first 
war in history of law enforcement. 
The war is not being fought because 
of Korea’s strategic importance or its 
natural resources. It is fought to 
avoid and prevent a world war. 
Without this universal purpose the 
action in Korea would be sheer 
lunacy. But this particular nature 
of the Korean war exacts its own 
particular price. And this price is 
very high indeed, because it is bitter 
to pay, and because it increases day 
by day. Part of the price is also the 
restraint we all have to show to pre- 
vent the Korean war from develop- 
ing into that infinitely bigger war 
which we are endeavoring to avert. 
What would be the purpose of win- 
ning a military victory in Korea if it 
were to unleash a world conflagra- 
tion? Then, surely, the bloodshed in 
Korea would be futile. In that case 
the Korean war would be recorded 
in history as a noble undertaking, in- 
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spired by the highest ideals, but 
nevertheless a failure. That explains 
why it is all important that the cour- 
age and sacrifice of the United Na- 
tions for us in the field should be 
matched by courageous restraint and 
moderation in the councils of the 
United Nations. 

The task of the organs of the 
United Nations in this repect is of 
course to be vigilant for every pos- 
sibility of getting an honorable set- 
tlement of the war. Every indication 
that there is a chance of ending the 
fighting, and thus of making it pos- 
sible to transfer the conflict from 
the battlefield to the conference table 
should be very carefully scrutinized. 
The fighting should not be allowed 
to continue one day longer than ab- 
solutely necessary to achieve the 
aims of the campaign. These aims 
were laid down in the Security 
Council’s resolutions last summer 
and they were: to repel the aggres- 
sion and to restore the peace in the 
area. 

For quite a while now, it has 
seemed obvious that the United Na- 
tions forces are fully capable of re- 
pelling the aggression upon the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Korea. I 
would, therefore, suggest that one 
very important condition for a con- 
clusion of the was has been estab- 
lished. We cannot know, however, 
whether the aggressor himself is will- 
ing to recognize this situation. If he 
is not, then obviously we have to go 
on and try to persuade him by all 
the means at our disposal, by military 
means as well as by diplomatic 
means, that the time has passed when 
he had any real chance of driving the 
United Nations forces out of Korea, 
and thus obtaining his main goal. We 
should also try to persuade him that 
it would serve his own interests to 
make peace with the United Nations. 
It has been declared time and again 
that the United Nations always is 
prepared to enter into negotiations 
for a conclusion of the war on honor- 
able terms. 

I have dealt at length with the 
Korean war for the reason that it 
involves all the main elements of 
peace-making in our time. It has 
demonstrated the need for meeting 
force with force when aggression oc- 
curs. It has demonstrated the need 
for military preparedness to discour- 
age would-be aggressors. It has 
demonstrated that determination as 
well as restraint and moderation are 
essentials in the art of statesmanship, 
and that they are all part of the price 


we have to pay to obtain and pre- 
serve peace. 

We all know, however, that war is 
not something which comes out of 
the blue from beyond the control of 
human beings, like an earthquake 
or a flood. The causes of war are 
all human and they must be dealt 
with by human beings. And, surely, 
the abolishment of the causes of war 
is a Vital task in the process of peace- 
making. No one will of course dis- 
pute the wisdom of a policy aiming 
at making the use of force unneces- 
sary. But it is not just as easy to 
define and apply such a policy. It 
is always easier to get popular sup- 
port for a policy which shows im- 
mediate results than for a long range 
policy aiming at bringing results in 
a distant future where they may not 
even be recognized as such. Never- 
theless, such a policy must be pur- 
sued with vigor and determination 
if we shall ever be able to get rid of 
the scourge of war. 


The basic causes of war are to be 
found in the conditions under which 
people live and work. People who 
feel that they have nothing to lose, 
but everything to gain by use of 
force, are easy victims for ruthless 
and amibitious rulers who want to 
exploit the masses in order to attain 
their own political ends. There can, 
for instance, be no doubt that there 
is a close connection between the 
century-long misery in which the 
peoples of Asia have been living, and 
are still living, and the fact that Asia 
today is perhaps the most dangerous 
area for world peace. The Korean 
war is a typical example of how hu- 
man misery and discontent can be 
turned into an aggressive force which 
jeopardizes international _ security. 
True enough, ambitious rulers can- 
not be reformed by friendly words 
and generous acts. But they can be 
deprived of their means to commit 
evil deeds. We must realize that hu- 
man misery is the war-maker’s best 
ally, and this ally must be destroyed. 


The free world has vast economic 
resources which are now being mob- 
ilized into military preparedness. But 
it is just as importatnt to mobilize 
our resources for an economic 
crusade in the large backward areas 
of the world, where famine and 
misery are still the masters of men. 
The cost in money and goods of such 
a crusade will be high, but it will 
be very small compared to the cost 
of modern rearmament, and if it can 
help to avoid war, it will be a very 
moderate price indeed. 
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Relaxing Exchange Controls 


Fund Reports on Present Possibilities 


r it practicable despite the present difficulties and uncertainties of the 
international situation, specially the strain of increased armament, to 
reduce or remove foreign exchange restrictions which hamper world trade? 


An answer to this question is given by the International Monetary 
Fund in its second annual report on Exchange Restrictions, published 
on May 27. The Report is an important statement of policy approved 
by the Executive Directors of the Fund. 


“It is the belief of the Fund,” says A. N. Overby, Acting Chairman 
of the Executive Board in his letter of transmittal, “that, although due 
caution is required, many member countries can and should make further 
progress toward the achievement of this objective.” The objective re- 
ferred to is the establishment of a multilateral system of payments in 
respect of current transactions between members and the elimination of 


foreign exchange restrictions. 


Mr. Overby’s letter adds that the Fund believes “that the general 
improvement in the international financial position of many countries 
which has taken place warrants further relaxation of restrictions and 


reduction of discrimination.” 


Mr. Overby recalls also that the five-year period after commencement 
of the Fund operations concludes in March 1952. Thereafter, according 
to the Fund Agreement, members still retaining restrictions inconsistent 
with Article VIII must consult the Fund as to further retention. In 
anticipation of these consultations, the Fund intends to contact member 


countries. 


The Report consists of two parts, the second of which surveys con- 
trols and restrictions generally and country by country. Extracts of the 
most important passages of Part I follow: 


N April 1950 the International 

Monetary Fund transmitted to its 
members and to the Governors of 
the Fund its first report on exchange 
restrictions, prepared in accordance 
with provisions of Article XIV, Sec- 
tion 4, of the Fund Agreement. In 
his letter of transmittal, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Board and 
Managing Director of the Fund 
noted the obligations of the Fund 
to report on exchange restrictions as 
“part of the Fund’s task of assisting 
in the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between mem- 
bers and in the elimination of foreign 
exchange restrictions which hamper 
the growth of world trade.” The 
Chairman also noted that the pro- 
gress toward these objectives of the 
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Fund had not been as conspicuous as 
he would like to report. He went on 
to say that the Fund recognized 
many difficulties which had caused 
the maintenance and spread of re- 
strictions in international economic 
relations during the period of post- 
war transition and that “if trends of 
improvement in the underlying world 
conditions continue, members should 
find the task of removing exchange 
restrictions less difficult in the future. 
I can pledge that in this task the 
Fund will continue to assist them in 
every way possible.” 

During the year since the prepara- 
tion of this First Annual Report, 
there have been numerous develop- 
ments in the field of restrictions. 
These are discussed in Part II of the 
present Report, which indicates an 


increasing willingness to relax re- 
strictions, both formally and by ad- 
ministrative action. Even’ more, 
there have been changes in the un- 
derlying economic and _ financial 
bases of restrictions, with the intro- 
duction of new factors both favor- 
able and unfavorable to the achieve- 
ment’ of the Fund’s objectives. As 
this Report is being written, it is 
recognized that some of the essen- 
tial characteristics of the problem of 
exchange restrictions are being dras- 
tically altered. For many countries, 
the problem is becoming increasingly 
one of shortages of supplies and 
availabilities of future supplies, and 
less and less one of inability to fi- 
nance foreign expenditures. Export 
controls, based on national and in- 
ternational decisions, are becoming 
increasingly important in determin- 
ing the pattern of world trade and 
payments, Uncertainties and anxieties 
resulting from the strained interna- 
tional situation and rearmament pro- 
grams have posed the question as to 
whether the Fund should continue 
its “task of assisting in the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of 
payments .. . and in the elimination 
of foreign exchange restrictions.” 
Even in these new circumstances 
it is the view of the Fund that, if 
countries have favorable balance of 
payments conditions and are experi- 
encing increases in their reserves, 
providing a reasonable basis of ex- 
change stability, it is in their inter- 
est, and in that of the international 
community, to relax or remove re- 
strictions unless such action would 
produce conditions justifying the in- 
tensification or reintroduction of 
those restrictions. The Fund is 
keenly aware of the difficulties of 
a new character which confront a 
number of its member countries, but 
nevertheless it believes that the very 
general improvement in balance of 
payments positions and prospects of 
its members justifies a relaxation or 
removal of restrictions and, particu- 
larly, of discrimination. Such a re- 
laxation would have short-run bene- 
fits in increasing the quantity of 
goods available for domestic con- 
sumption, thus restraining inflation, 
and would have benefits outlasting 
the present emergency by permitting 
a more economic use of the world’s 
resources. At the same time, the 
Fund recognizes that the new diffi- 
culties mentioned above are leading 
some countries to divert a higher 
proportion of their productive efforts 
to rearmament, to give greater atten- 
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tion to strategic and security necessi- 
ties, to place emphasis on obtaining 
adequate supplies of raw materials 
or other essential goods, and to 
maintain reserves adequate to cover 
deficits in balances of payments 
which may arise from relatively 
higher prices for imports or from a 
prospective shortage of exportable 
goods. 


Advantages of Relaxing Restric- 
tions Under Existing Conditions 


Greater reliance on international 
division of labor, made _ possible 
through the relaxation or elimination 
of restrictions and discriminatory 
practices (i.e., greater multilateral- 
ism), can play an important part in 
enabling limited resources to produce 
a greater quantity of goods and serv- 
ices. In the world of today, supplies 
available to most countries, whether 
rearming or not, will be limited. 
After any slack which may exist has 
been taken up, the much desired in- 
creases in output can only come 
from increased efficiency. Historical 
experience indicates that greater ef- 
ficiency or productivity in the eco- 
nomic field is encouraged by an in- 
ternational economic environment 
relatively free from hampering re- 
strictions and discrimination. Even 
under existing difficult circum- 
stances, to the extent that countries 
can free themselves from unneces- 
sary restrictions, they will help to 
create an environment more favor- 
able to increased output. Countries 
not engaged in substantial rearma- 
ment efforts would be enabled to 
maximize their access to needed re- 
sources. Rearming countries would 
be enabled to curtail the reduction 
in consumption which the diversion 
of resources to armaments would 
otherwise entail. 

The present accelerated demand 
gives rise to problems of inflation in 
both the countries exporting raw ma- 
terials and the countries importing 
them and engaging in rearmament 
programs. At a time when maximum 
production and minimum barriers in 
the way of imports may well be im- 
portant elements in combatting in- 
flation, the continuation of restric- 
tions tends to provide incentives for 
uneconomic production and to place 
hindrances in the way of obtaining 
maintenance of the maximum pos- 
sible expenditure of resources. The 
maintenance of the maximum pos- 
sible multilateralism would bring 
some external discipline to bear on 
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inflation and the wastage of re- 
sources it causes. In this way, it cre- 
ates a more favorable environment 
for the adoption of the fiscal, credit 
and other policies needed to combat 
inflation. Thus, the problem of in- 
flation highlights the necessity of 
seeking the greatest efficiency in the 
use of resources under present con- 
ditions. 

Countries undertaking large arm- 
ament programs need to examine the 
existence of uneconomic production 
within their borders. It is sometimes 
argued that the significant relaxation 
or abandonment of restrictions—if 
they have been effectively restrictive 
—will have adverse short-run effects 
upon production. Production may 
decline temporarily as resources 
move from industries previously pro- 
tected by restrictions to those which 
are more efficient and in a better 
competitive position. Countries un- 
dertaking substantial armament bur- 
dens may well feel that they cannot 
afford even a temporary loss of pro- 
duction in industries of importance 
to rearmament. For other industries, 
however, the cost to the economy re- 
sulting from existing restrictions 
must be recognized. Restrictions tend 
to keep resources in uneconomic uses 
and to incorporate higher costs and 
inefficiency into production. Further- 
more, the benefits of more economic 
use of resources are long-lived, 
while any costs of transfer are tem- 
porary. 

Increased multilateralism would 
also greatly serve the interests of 
countries which are not undertaking 
substantial rearmament programs. 
These countries are now in a better 
international financial position to 
take the domestic measures which 
could place their international eco- 
nomic relations on a sounder, more 
efficient and durable basis and (with- 
in the limits of real availabilities) 
may be enabled to continue their de- 
velopmental programs. In the short 
run, they would obtain increased 
benefits from trade. In addition, 
such policies could contribute to a 
strengthening of the real interna- 
tional economic position of these 
countries. 

Thus, in brief, the needs for maxi- 
mizing efficiency and obtaining im- 
ports as cheaply as possible favor 
the reduction of restrictions and the 
maximizing of progress toward mul- 
tilateralism. It is difficult to estimate 
the economizing of real resources 
which would be possible as a result 
of a greater return to practices of 


multilateralism. It is felt, however, 
that these savings could be substan- 
tial. In a world confronted by scarci- 
ties, all savings are important. Fears 
of future shortages of supply, and 
growing difficulties of securing de- 
sired imports, already are acting as 
pressure on countries to relax re- 
strictions and discriminatory prac- 
tices. Advantage should be taken of 
the existing conditions which, in a 
number of countries, are favorable 
for the relaxation of restrictions, and 
for pursuing other measures designed 
to achieve and maintain higher levels 
of output. The aim should be to 
provide the basis for a sound inter- 
national financial position which will 
enable countries to minimize the 
need for restrictions in the future. 


Fund Activity in the Future 


The Fund anticipates important 
developments in the field of restric- 
tions during 1951. Certain new meas- 
ures may well be required as a re- 
sult of rearmament needs, Neverthe- 
less, conditions favorable to the sub- 
stantial relaxation of restrictions, in- 
cluding the reduction of discrimina- 
tion, should continue and pressures 
for the adoption of policies of re- 
laxation are likely to be strong. The 
possibilities of relaxation will depend 
upon individual country situations. 
Some countries possibly could now 
undertake the elimination of restric- 
tions and the restoration of the con- 
vertibility of current foreign earn- 
ings of their currencies. Other coun- 
tries are financially able to make con- 
siderable progress in this direction. 
Some, however, still face financial 
and other obstacles of such magni- 
tude that they can do relatively little 
in the way of relaxation of restric- 
tions. In any case, the risk involved 
in the substantial relaxation of re- 
strictions is considerably reduced as 
supplier countries—as a result of na- 
tional or international decisions— 
take measures to control their ex- 
ports. 

For the post-war transitional pe- 
riod, Article XIV, Section 2, of the 
Fund Agreement provides that mem- 
ber countries may maintain restric- 
tions On current payments and trans- 
fers, without the specific approval 
of the Fund as would otherwise be 
required by Article VIII, Section 2. 
Article XIV, Section 2, however, 
requires that “Members shall, how- 
ever, have continuous regard in their 
foreign exchange policies to the pur- 
poses of the Fund; and, as soon as 
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conditions permit, they shall take all 
possible measures to develop such 
commercial and financial arrange- 
ments with other members as will 
facilitate international payments and 
the maintenance of exchange stabil- 
ity. In particular, members shall 
withdraw restrictions maintained or 
imposed under this Section as soon 
as they are satisfied that they will be 
able, in the absence of such restric- 
tions, to settle their balance of pay- 
ments in a manner which will not 
unduly encumber their access to the 
resources of the Fund.” This means 
that the Fund cannot be indifferent 
to restraints and barriers to interna- 
tional payments when they are no 
longer financially necessary. 

Furthermore, five years after the 
date on which the Fund began oper- 
ations, that is, by March 1952, 
member countries are required by 
Article XIV, Section 4, to consult 
the Fund as to the further retention 
of restrictions inconsistent with Ar- 
ticle VIII, Sections 2, 3 or 4. { Article 
VIII, Section 2, requires the “avoid- 
ance of restrictions on current pay- 
ments”; Section 3, the “avoidance of 
discriminatory currency practices”; 
and Section 4, the “convertibility of 
foreign-held balances.” | This active 
consultation with members will cover 
such matters as the adjustment of 
existing restrictive systems to the 
changed conditions, the removal and 
relaxation of restrictions, and the 
working out of measures necessary to 
overcome financial obstacles to relax- 
ation, including the use of the Fund’s 
resources under appropriate condi- 
tions and adequate safeguards. 
Where only partial relaxation is feasi- 
ble, different types of action may be 
appropriate for different countries. 
As the problems and potentialities of 
each country differ, it would not be 
appropriate to suggest a formula for 
general applicability. However, the 
case for discrimination based on 
source of supply (i.e., against “hard 
currency” goods) has been greatly 
weakened. 

In certain cases, it may be possible 
for countries to make substantial 
progress toward convertibility. The 
feasibility of the assumption of con- 
vertibility in certain countries has 
been considerably heightened by the 
recent shifts in world demand which, 
as noted above, have greatly nar- 
rowed the distinction between “hard” 
and “soft” curriencies. Convertibility 
would be an important international 
approach which would aid trading 
partners in turn to overcome their 
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financial obstacles to the removal of 
restrictions and the restoration of 
convertibility. In this connection it 
is emphasized that, if progress to- 
ward convertibility is made simul- 
toneously by several countries, the 
inevitable strains on each will be re- 
duced. 

It is necessary to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent the recurrence of the 
problems which followed. World War 
II, problems which would lead to the 
increasing use of restrictions in the 
future. The significance of export 
policies on the imports of other coun- 
tries may be expected to become a 
matter of increasing concern. There 
exists today a basic choice between 
meeting international problems inter- 
nationally and seeking to meet them 
by unco-ordinated and self-defeating 
national action. Raw materials are 
scarce all over the world. Inflationary 
pressures are widespread. Military 
expenditures are rising, and this has 
world-wide direct and indirect ef- 
fects. No country can isolate itself 
from these powerful developments, 
and no country can follow a com- 
pletely independent economic policy 
in the face of them. The elimination 
of national restrictions which no 
longer meet the real needs of the 
present situation is an essential step 
in creating the climate for effective 
international action on specific prob- 
lems. 

The international approach, through 
the Fund, to the problems of restric- 
tions is in the self-interest of mem- 
ber countries as well as being in 
accordance with their obligations. 
The Fund can take acount of the 
experience of other countries with 
similar problems. International con- 
sideration of a country’s problems 
might mean that more consideration 
is given to the longer-run effects of 
proposed actions. Where certain re- 
strictions must be practised, action 
through the Fund should prevent 
retaliation or ill-feeling toward the 
member concerned. 

The desirable removal or relaxa- 
tion of restrictions would be facili- 
tated in one country if restrictions 
were also removed by other coun- 
tries. For example, a country might 
remove its restrictions if other coun- 
tries relaxed discrimination against 
it. The latter countries might reiax 
such discrimination if they could sell 
for convertible exchange. One act 
of relaxation could facilitate a chain 
of relaxation elsewhere. Recogniz- 
ing the interdependence and cumula- 
tive nature of relaxation, the Fund is 


ready to assist in its being carried 
through according to a pattern which 
would decrease the risks and diffi- 
culties, and produce greater results. 

In all matters of international 
monetary co-operation, the Fund 
machinery is available to aid _ its 
members to secure their long-run ob- 
jectives individually and as a group. 
Through the Fund, changes will be 
more orderly and consistent with the 
interests of the world community as 
a whole. 

In view of the obligations of mem- 
ber countries, and also of their in- 
terest in the orderly removal of un- 
necessary restrictions, the Fund ex- 
pects during the coming year to be 
in active consultation with its mem- 
bers on the appropriateness of their 
restrictive systems under existing 
conditions. Despite the new sources 
of strain and uncertainties which 
have arisen in the world since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, in 
view of the marked improvement in 
the balance of payments of a num- 
ber of its member countries, the 
Fund believes that it will be possible 


.to make substantial progress toward 


the removal of restrictions and the 
achievement of the objectives of the 
Fund. 





Libyan Economic 
Problems Studied 


A group of experts on problems 
of Libyan currency, public finance, 
and economic development, repre- 
senting Egypt, France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, resumed meetings in Geneva 
on May 31, under the chairmanship 
of Adrian Pelt, United Nations Com- 
missioner in Libya. The Minister of 
Finance of the Provisional Libyan 
Government, Mansour Bey Kadara, 
was also present. The group had 
held earlier meetings at Geneva dur- 
ing April. In the interval between 
the two sessions the Provisional Lib- 
yan Government, as well as the two 
administering powers — the United 
Kingdom and France —agreed to 
appoint a Preparatory Committee 
with authority to print notes and 
mint coins. The Committee, com- 
posed of two Libyan, three British, 
one French, one Italian, and one 
Egyptian member, was empowered 
to make necessary arrangements to 
cover the cost of these operations 
by a loan to be discharged by the 
future Libyan currency authority 
from its earnings. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 553) 


to the Council on May 28. Both 
parties were anxious to resolve their 
differences, he said. 


Captured Korean Documents 


HE Government of North Korea 

has described as “crude forgeries” 
two documents transmitted to the 
United Nations by the Commanding 
General of the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea. In a special report 
during May, General Matthew B. 
Ridgway said the documents in ques- 
tion had been captured from the 
enemy and gave clear and docu- 
mented confirmation of North Ko- 
rea’s preconceived plan to attack 
South Korea last June. On May 28, 
Pak Hen En, North Korean Foreign 
Minister, cabled the Security Coun- 
cil that both documents were crude 
fabrications by the American Com- 
mand and were designed only at de- 
ceiving world opinion. In a_ sub- 
sequent letter to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the United States delegation to 
the United Nations reaffirmed the 
authenticity of the documents, an- 
swering the North Korean statements 
and attaching photostatic copies of 
the documents. 


World Health Assembly 


ITH the record participation 

of delegations from 70 coun- 
tries and observers from 20 interna- 
tional organizations, the fourth 
World Health Assembly completed 
an unusually heavy agenda on May 
25, two and a half days earlier than 
scheduled. In sixteen days of meet- 
ings, presided over by Dr. Leonard 
A. Scheele, United States Surgeon- 
General, the Assembly approved a 
budget of $7,700,000 for 1952; ap- 
proved a program for the first phase 
of a four-year plan to help in build- 
ing strong national health services; 
and adopted new International Sani- 
tary Regulations, which will come 
into force on October | of this year. 
Japan, Spain, and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany were admitted to 
membership, bringing the roster to 
78 countries. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the year’s Assembly was a 
series of informal technical discus- 
sions on education and training. So 
successful were these discussions that 
it was decided to hold such discus- 
sions On matters of critical import- 
ance during future Assemblies. 
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Trusteeship 


ITH none of the elaborate pre- 

liminaries associated with the 
opening of a major United Nations 
organ, the Trusteeship Council con- 
vened for its ninth regular session on 
June 5, at Flushing Meadow, New 
York. After electing Sir Alan Burns, 
of the United Kingdom, and Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq, as its new President 
and Vice-President respectively, the 
Council quickly disposed of a num- 
ber of minor agenda questions and 
began the examination of annual re- 
ports on Trust Territories, the first 
to be taken up being the report on 
Somaliland. Surveying the first nine 
months of its administration, Italy 
stressed nomadism, primitive cul- 
tural conditions, and backward 
economy as fundamental problems 
of Somaliland, which has a popula- 
tion density of only two persons per 
square mile. Also before the Coun- 
cil was a long list of petitions from 
the indigenous inhabitants, on vari- 
ous aspects of Italy’s administrative 
plans. 


Eritrean Constitution 


ONSULTATIONS on a constitu- 
tion for Eritrea began in Addis 
Ababa on May 28 between the Unit- 
ed Nations Commissioner for Eritrea, 
Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo, and 
the Ethiopian Foreign Minister, 
Abte-Wold Aklilou. Dr. Anze Mati- 
enzo presented an exposé of the basic 
principles which he_ considered 
should be incorporated in the draft 
constitution. Under the terms of the 
General Assembly’s resolution on 
Eritrea, the Commissioner is re- 
quired, in consultation with the peo- 





ple of Eritrea, the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment, and the present administering 
power in Eritrea (the United King- 
dom) to prepare a draft constitution 
to be submitted to a future Eritrean 


Assembly. In the near future the 
Commissioner is expected to hold 
consultations with representative 
leaders in Eritrea. 


India-Pakistan 


HE Security Council approved a 

letter to the Governments of In- 
dia and Pakistan on May 29 express- 
ing confidence that they will do 
everything possible to ensure that the 
authorities in Kashmir do not disre- 
gard the Council or prejudice the 
determination of the future accession 
of the State by means of procedures 
already approved by the Council and 
the former United Nations Com- 
mission. The Council’s decision fol- 
lowed representations by Pakistan 
regarding reported statements on the 
convocation of a Constituent Assem- 
bly in the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir. 


Committee of Twelve 


UNITED STATES proposal 

for establishing a single Com- 
mission for the Control of Arma- 
ments and Armed Forces in order 
to co-ordinate more closely the efforts 
of the existing Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments was submitted 
to the Committee of Twelve on 
May 25. The new body should build 
on the work of those two commis- 
sions, the United States suggested, 
and should use as the basis for its 
work in the atomic energy field the 
United Nations plan for international 
control of atomic energy. 
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MAY 24—JUNE 54 


General Assembly 


Committee of Twelve (established by Reso- 
lution 496 V) 


4TH MEETING—MAY 25 


Secretariat working papers: U.S. motion to 
authorize Rapport. to work out details with 
Secretariat, and instruct latter to prepare and 
produce them adopted, 11-1. 

U.S. views on co-ord. of Atomic Energy & Conv. 
Arms. Comms.: U.S. paper presented; gen. 
debate begun. 


International Law Commission (in Geneva) 


87TH-96TH MEETINGS—MAY 24-JUNE 6 


Law of Treaties: report by J. Brierly discussed; 
various articles revised and tentatively ap- 
proved (A/CN.4/43, L.4). 


Draft code of offences: first reading of report 
(A/CN.4/44); report, with amends. and revi- 
sions tentatively approved. 


Duties of states in event of hostilities: definition 
of aggression first approved (A/CN.4/L.13) and 
finally rejected, 3-7, with 1 abst. 

Review of Statute: sub-cttee. appointed to draft 
props. 
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Security Council 


548TH MEETING—MAY 29 


Election to Intl. Court: Pres. draft resol. 
(S/2153) adopted unanim. 

India-Pakistan question: two communications 
(S/2119, 2145) discussed; text of cable to Govts. 
of India and Pakistan approved, 9-0, with 2 
absts. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic, Employment, and Development 
Commission 

118TH-132ND MEETINGS—MAY 23-JUNE 4 
Report of experts (E/1896): discussions of rec- 
ommends. on action by UN and other intl. 
agencies conc'uded. 

Report to ECOSOC: draft report (E/CN.1/L.20, 
Corr. 1, Adds 1-2) adopted. 

Sixth session adjourned 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
153RD-155TH MEETINGS—MAY 23-24 
Report to ECOSOC: draft report (E/CN.7/L.7 


and Adds.) adopted, 10-2. 
Sixth session adjourned. 


Trusteeship Council 
346TH MEETING—JUNE 5 


Ninth session opened 


Representation of China: U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(T/L.171) submitted; U.S.motion to postpone 
discussion adopted, 11-1. 
Agenda: prov. agenda (T/901 and Add.1) 
adopted. 

Election of officers: Sir Alan Burns (U.K.), Pres.; 
Awni Khalidy (Iraq), V-Pres. 

Cttee. on petitions: prelim. exam. of petitions 
(except Togoland) referred to ad hoc cttee. 
(Argentina, Belgium, New Zealand, Thailand, 
U.S.S.R., Ss. 

Visiting mission to East Africa: G. R. Laking 
(New Zealand), W. T. Cargo (U.S.) confirmed; 
E. de Marchena (Dominican Republic) appointed 
Chair. 

Revision of prov. questionnaire: draft resol. in 
T/911 adopted, 11-0, with 1 abst. 


Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 
6TH-7TH MEETINGS—MAY 31, JUNE 4 


Dratt reports: reports for adm. unions affecting 
Tanganyika, Brit. Togoland, Brit. Cameroons, 
New Guinea, Ruanda-Urundi approved. 
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Committee on Rural Economic Development 
of the Trust Territories 


5TH MEETING—MAY 31 


Draft progress report: report (T/AC.36/L.16), 
draft section on Tanganyika (T/AC.36/L.17) 
considered. 


International Court of Justice 


MAY 28 


Advisory opinion on reservations to Genocide 
Convention given. 


iL o 


MAY 28 


Governing Body and its cttees, 115th session 
(in Geneva) 


JUNE 6 (continuing) 
International Labor Conference (in Geneva) 


WHO 


MAY 25 (since May 7) 
World Health Assembly, 4th session concluded 
(in Geneva 


MAY 28 


Consultative Cttee. for Europe, Ist session 
(in Geneva 


JUNE 1 (and continuing) 
Executive Board 
MAY 31 


Joint WHO/UNICEF Cttee. on Health Policy 
(in Geneva 


Ic AO 


JUNE 5 (and continuing 
Assembly (in Montreal) 


FAO 


MAY 28 


Working Party on Program of Work & Assoc. 
Long-Term Problems (in Rome) 


UNESCO 
MAY 29 


Cttee. of Experts on Intl. Computation Centre 
(in Paris) 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y. 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 


Since 

1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council HQS. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee HQs. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission HQS. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
HQSs. 

1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventiona: Arma- 
ments HQs. 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans ATHENS 


1949 


Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine JERUSALEM 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine JERUSALEM 


1950 


Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration MOGADISCIO 

Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner in Libya 

TRIPOLI 
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July 1 United Nations Representative in India 
and Pakistan RAWALPINDI 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for the 

Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
SEOUL and TOKYO 


1951 

Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea 
ASMARA 

May 15 International Law Commission—3rd 

session GENEVA 

July 10 Economic Commission for Europe— 


Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Prevention of Road Accidents ...GENEVA 
May 28 Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—4th session MEXICO CITY 
May 29 Economic Commission for Evrope—6th 
session GENEVA 
June 5 Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—5th Joint 
Session GENEVA 
June 5 Trusteeship Council—9th session ...HQS. 
June 11 Economic and Social Council—Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions HQs. 
June 13 Investments Committee HQs. 
(tentative) 


Forthcoming Meetings 


June 15 Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East—Bureau of Flood Control—Working 


Party concerning floods on Mekong River 
BANGKOK (tentative) 

June 18 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions HQs. 
June 25 Economic and Social Council—ad hoc 
Committee on Orgonization HQs. 
June 26 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee Working Party 
on Level Crossings GENEVA 
June 27 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Electric Power Committee GENEVA 
June 28 United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans GENEVA 
Juiy 2 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Road Transport 
Sub-Committee GENEVA 
July 2 Conference of Plenipotentiaries on 
Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons 


GENEVA 
July 3 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee GENEVA 


July 10 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on United Nations 
Information INDONESIA 

July 16 Expert Working Group on Fiscal Ad- 
ministration GENEVA 

July 23 Economic and Social Council—Econom- 
ic Committee GENEVA 

July 25 Economic and Social Council—Agenda 


Committee GENEVA 
July 30 Economic and Social Council—13th 
session GENEVA 
Aug. 6 Committee on Contributions HQs. 


Aug. 1 Committee on International Criminal 
Jurisdiction GENEVA 
Aug. 4 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on United Nations 
Information MANAGUA 
Aug. 13 Group of Experts on Road Signs and 
(tentative) Signals GENEVA 
Sept. 3 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee . GENEVA 
Sept 17 Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East—Inland Transport Committee—sub- 
committee on inland waterways BANGKOK 


Sept. 25 United Nations Council for Libya 
GENEVA 
Sept. 17 Economic Commission for Europe— 


Regional Meeting of European Statisticians 

GENEVA 

Sept. 27 Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 

Charter—Standard Form Sub-Committee 

GENEVA 

Oct. 1 Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities .HQS. 


Oct. 2 Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter GENEVA 

Oct. 22 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
36th session GENEVA 


Oct. 22 Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East—Inland Transport Committee—sub- 
committee on railways BANGKOK 

Oct. Economic Commission for Asia and Far 

(tentative) East—Regional Conference on Trade 
Promotion SINGAPORE (tentative) 

Oct. 29 Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—é6th Joint 
Session GENEVA 

Oct. 29 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on United Nations In- 
formation PARIS 

Nov. 1 Permanent Central Opium Board—58th 


session GENEVA 
Nov. 22 Consultative Committee on Public In- 
formation PARIS 


Nov. Economic Commission for Asia and Far 
East—Committee on Industry and Trade— 
Working Party on Mobilization of Domestic 
Capital BANGKOK (tentative) 

Dec. Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

(tentative) —5th session NEW DELHI 

Undetermined General Assembly—6th session 

PARIS 

Undetermined Advisory Committee on Adminis- 

trative and Budgetary Questions PARIS 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


June 6 International Labour Conference—34th 
session GENEVA 
July 2 Meeting of Experts on the Status and 
Conditions of Employment of Domestic Work- 
ers GENEVA 
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Oct. 2 Conference on Migration—2nd session 
NAPLES 


Dec. 4 Inland Transport Committee—4th session 
GENEVA 


FAO 


Council—12th session ROME 


June 11 


Aug. 6 Technical Committee on Mechanical 
Wood Technology AUSTRIA 


Aug. 28 Regional Meeting for Near East— 
Programs and Outlook BLOUDANE (Syria 


Sept. Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry 
(tentative NEW YORK 


Oct. 8 European Forestry and Forest Products 
Commission ROME 


Nov. 5 FAO Conference—é6th Session ROME 


UNESCO 
June 7 Executive Board—26th session _ PARIS 


June 14 Meeting of Representatives of National 
Commissions PARIS 


June 16 Meeting of International Non-Govern 
mental Organizations Approved for Consul- 
tative Status PARIS 


June 18 General Conference—6th session PARIS 


June 20 Meeting of International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Interested in the Re- 
construction Program PARIS 


ICAO 


Meetings in Session 


June 5 Assembly—5th session MONTREAL 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Sept. 4 Search and Rescue Division—3rd session 
MONTREAL 


Oct. 9 Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division 
MONTREAL 

Oct. 30 Regional Air Navigation Division— 
South American and South Atlantic Regions 
UNDETERMINED 


Nov. 21 Facilitation Division UNDETERMINED 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Board of Governors—6th annual 


WASHINGTON 


Sept. 10 
meeting 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Sept. 10 Board of 
meeting 


Governors—6th annual 
WASHINGTON 


ITU 


Extraordinary Administrative Radio 


Aug. 15 
GENEVA 


Conference 


UPU 


June 6 Technical Commission on Transit—2nd 
meeting PONTRESINA (Switzerland 


WHO 


July 30 Expert Committee on Insecticides— 
3rd_ session SAVANNAH (U.S.A.) 


July Expert Committee on Drugs Liable to 
(tentative) Produce Addiction—3rd_ session 
GENEVA 


Aug. 20 Regional Committee for the Americas 
—3rd_ session WASHINGTON 


Sept. 17. Pan American Sanitary Organization 
—Executive Committee—I4th session 
WASHINGTON 


Sept. Regional Committee for South East Asia 
—4th session RANGOON 
Sept. Regional Committee for the Eastern 
Mediterranean Area—4th session TEHERAN 
Oct. 4 Pan American Sanitary Organization 

—Executive Committee—1I5th session 
WASHINGTON 


Oct. Expert Committee on Maternity Care 
(tentative GENEVA 
Nov. 5 Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia and Drugs Standards—9th ses- 
sion GENEVA 
Nov. 12 Expert Committee on the International 
Pharmacopoeia Sub-Committee on Non-Pro- 
prietary Names—3rd session GENEVA 
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Nov. Expert Committee on Trachoma—Ist ses- 
(tentative) sion GENEVA 


Nov. Expert Committee on Cholera—Ist session 
(tentative GENEVA 


IRO 


Oct. 18 Executive Committee—1l0th session 
GENEVA 


Oct. 22 General Council—8th session .GENEVA 


ICITO 


Sept. 17 Meeting of Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
6th session GENEVA 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in Category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. The figures in paranthesis indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council, (2) 
International Labor Organization, (3) Food 
and Agriculture Organization, (4) United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, (5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Organization, (7) 
International Telecommunication Union, (8) 
United Nations Register, (9) International Refu- 
gee Organizations. 


Meeting in Session 


May 29 International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers—5th Annual General Meeting (1,2,3) 
MEXICO CITY 


Forthcoming Meetings 


June 10 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Executive Committee and Council and on 
June 11, 13th Congress (1,3,5,7) LISBON 


June 11 International Criminal Police Commis- 
sion—20th General Assembly (1) LISBON 


June 17 International Committee of Military 
Medicine Pharmacy—I3th Congress (4,6) 
PARIS 


June 21 World Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations—Centennial Convention 
of North American Young Men’‘s Christian 
Associations (1,4,9) CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 


June 24 World's Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations—Executive Committee 
(1,4,9) OBERLIN, U.S.A. 


June 25 International Council of Commerce 
Employers (8) PARIS 
June 25 International Union of Local Author- 
ities—9th Congress (1) BRIGHTON, (U.K.) 


June 26 International Commission on Illumina- 


tion—Triennial Conference (5 STOCKHOLM 


June 26 International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women— Annual Board 
Meeting (1,4) THE HAGUE 


June 27 International Union of Crystallography 
—General Assembly (4 STOCKHOLM 


July 2 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Council (1,4,5,7) GENEVA 


July 2 World Power Conference—International 
Executive Council (4,7,8) PARIS 


July 4 International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions—2nd World Congress (2,4) 
MILAN 
July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—9th International Congress (1,4) 
BRUSSELS 
July 11 International Union of Pure and 
Applied Physics—General Assembly (4) 
COPENHAGEN 
July 12 World Union for Progressive Judaism 
25th Anniversary Conference (1) LONDON 
July 14 International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning—Meetings of Council and 
Bureau (1,6) HODDESDON (U.K.) 
July 15 International Hospital Federation— 
7th International Hospital Congress and on 


July 17, General Assembly of Members (6) 
BRUSSELS 


July 16 International Association of Clinical 
Pathology—Ist Congress (4,6) LONDON 


July 16 International Music Council—Extraor- 
dinary General Assembly and on July 17— 
2nd General Assembly (8) PARIS 


July 20 World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession—5th Delegate Assembly (1,4) 

VALLETTA 

July 21 Pax Romana—International Catholic 

Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Af- 

fairs—I1th Council Session and on July 23— 

5th Plenary Assembly (1,4) RHEIMS 


July 27 International Federation of University 
Women—3lIst Council Meeting (1,4) 
OOSTERBEEK (Netherlands) 
July 30 Commission of Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs—Executive Committee (1,3,4) 
GENEVA 
July 31 Boy Scouts International Bureau—13th 
International Scout Conference (4,8) 
SALZBURG 
July 31 New Education Fellowship—Interna- 
tional Summer Conference (4) 
CHICHESTER (U.K.) 
July 31 World Assembly of Youth—Seminar on 


Youth and Technical Assistance (1,4) 
NEW YORK 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
CONVENES 


(Continued from page 597) 


the basic objectives of the Trustee- 
ship System are: “To further in- 
ternational peace and security; to 
promote the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of Trust Territories 
and their progressive development 
towards self-government or inde- 
pendence; to encourage respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion; and 
to encourage recognition of the in- 
terdependence of the peoples of the 
world.” The declaration concluded: 
“Our Mission has come to see the 
conditions under which you live and 
work, and the progress that has been 
achieved. It has come to hear what 
you may wish to say, and to study 
your problems. We will report to the 
Trusteeship Council what we have 
seen and heard.” 

The Council went on to appoint 
a two-member committee, compris- 
ing the United States and Iraq, to 
draft proposals regarding possible 
changes in the Council’s Rules of 
Procedure, and to submit a prelimi- 
nary report before the end of the 
current session. The Council also 
agreed to consider the reports of its 
Standing Committee on Administra- 
tive Unions in conjunction with its 
examination of the annual reports 
on the relevant Trust Territories. The 
Council then adjourned until June 8 
when it was to examine the report 
on Somaliland, the first to be sub- 
mitted by Italy on its administration 
of this territory (see page 588). 
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